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WISHES. 


“ Tt is the wish of the young mind which first trains the faculties.” 
Westminster Review. 


Tue difficulty of understanding ourselves, of really know- 
ing our own characters, of standing as it were outside our- 
selves, so that we may see ourselves as we are seen by 
others, has been acknowledged from the earliest times ; and 
the old motto of the Delphic Oracle, “ Know Thyself,” has 
remained the watchword of the philosopher from century to 
century. 

There are different modes of attaining to self-knowledge ; 
but perhaps none better than the analysis of our wishes. 
We wish lazily for many things without ever going in pur- 
suit of them. We fancy that we really wish to possess 
them ; but still we never set ourselves diligently to obtain 
them. An examination of these wishes would show us the 
negative side of our characters. There are other things that 
we wish for eagerly, that we pursue with ardor, that we 
strive for with all our might; and these wishes reveal the 
positive side of the character. 
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These words negative and positive are not used in an exact 
and philosophic sense in this connection ; but they may serve 
to designate on the one hand those desires or impulses of 
the mind which have an actual existence, but are controlled 
and neutralized by others; and, on the other hand, those 
which are powerful and victorious, and come forth into the 
life. 

In society we often hear persons exclaiming, How I wish 
I could do this or that! How I wish I possessed this or that 
accomplishment! How I wish I were good-tempered like 
this one, or industrious and persevering like that one! The 
larger number of these wishes are uttered in a tone which 
plainly indicates that there is no vitality in the wish; that 
the speaker has no intention of trying to obtain the thing 
wished for; that*the words in which it was uttered came 
from the tongue only, and not from the heart. These are all 
negative wishes. ‘The wisher did not desire the accomplish- 
ments or virtues he talked of because he loved them, but be- 
cause he saw that they made their possessor admired in 
society ; or perhaps he thought that those to whom he spoke 
would feel some degree of admiration for him, merely because 
he expressed a desire for that which was esteemed admirable 
in others ; or perhaps it soothed his own vanity to believe 
for the moment that he really desired to become better or 
wiser than he felt himself to be. 

Other wishes we hear spoken in an earnest tone, as if they 
came out from the abundance of the heart, and we feel as- 
sured that the speaker will at once set about obtaining the 
object wished for. These are positive wishes, and will result 
in effort, and in proportion as they are vital and truly belong 
to the character they will be obtained. 

If we look within our own hearts, we shall find a little 
world there going on in a mode similar to that of the larger 
world of society in which we live. Each one of us has his 
negative and his positive wishes; is pleasing himself with 
believing that he is the better for forming wishes that he 
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never ultimates in action, because they are negative wishes ; 
or wishing from his heart for things that he will obtain, be- 
cause he wishes for them positively. 

The mind tends naturally to estimate itself by its negative 
rather than by its positive traits; by the things which it 
desires passively, rather than by the things which it de- 
sires actively. The things which we desire passively we 
desire with the thoughts of the understanding, while the 
things which we desire actively we desire with the affections 
of the heart. We incline to estimate ourselves by our 
thoughts rather than by our affections, because the under- 
standing can measure the thoughts with ease, while the 
affections are too secret and too interior to be sounded by 
any line the understanding can cast. 

The impulses of active life come from the hidden sources 
of the affections, while the thoughts serve only as guides and 
helps to ultimate the affections in the outward life. The 
understanding is thus the servant of the will or heart, and is 
neither so good nor so evil as its master. 

The thoughts desire what the understanding tells them is 
wise, while the affections desire what the heart tells them is 
good. The understanding gives its reasons for the faith that is 
in it in clear and precise words, making everything palpable 
and distinct in the thoughts ; and as we reason within our- 
selves, we believe that these wise thoughts are our very selves, 

The reasonings of the heart or will are intuitive, and far 
quicker than those of the understanding ; so quick that the 
understanding cannot take cognizance of them as they are 
formed, and so interior that it never entirely comprehends 
them. 

The understanding gives life to the perceptions and 
thoughts ; the will gives life to the affections, emotions, and 
passions. 

Much of what passes in the world for hypocrisy is the re- 
sult of a want of harmony between the understanding and 
the will. Men talk morally and wisely about ethics and re- 
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ligion because they are sensible, and then go away and act 
foolishly and wickedly because they have selfish and evil 
hearts. 

Peter was perfectly sincere when he told the Lord he 
would die rather than deny him; but the selfishness of his 
will overcame him at the first temptation. 

What is sinful is always foolish, and, as we think about 
sin in the abstract, its folly compels our understanding to 
condemn it; but presently the choice is brought directly 
home to us whether to commit this sin, or to deny ourselves, 
and perhaps to take up a heavy cross, and our hearts as it 
were die within us, and we sin ; perhaps impulsively like 
Peter, perhaps deliberately like Iscariot. 

It is a common mistake in education to suppose that, if 
the intellectual faculties are thoroughly trained, evil will be 
crowded out of the mind by the force of rationality. Un- 
fortunately, although rationality teaches us the folly of all 
evil things in the abstract, and makes us see how foolish they 
are in other people, it does very little if anything towards 
opening our eyes to our own follies ; or, if it compel us to 
acknowledge them to be follies, it by no means follows that 
it prevents us from committing them, because our dominant 
wishes are always stronger than our rationality. 

It is the remark of a recent writer on education, that “ it is 
the wish of the young mind which first trains the faculties.” 
What the child wishes for generally decides what the man 
will wish for. The chief end of education should be to 
lead the child to desire what is truly good from good mo- 
tives ; and the chief end of self-training should be to learn 
what is intrinsically good, and then to seek after it with 
singleness of heart because it is good. 

Whatever we love is good to us so long as we are in a 
natural or unregenerate state. The first movement we make 
towards a spiritual or regenerate state, we discover that there 
is an absolute good, —a something that is good though we 
may not love it. We can have an intellectual perception of 
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this absolute good long before we learn to love it, and per- 
haps without ever learning to love it at all. We acknowl- 
edge in our own minds that we are possessed by evil habits 
and passions, and we determine to break away from them, 
and rise above them; but when the hour of temptation 
comes, we fall again and again, even when we finally prevail 
and escape from the bondage of sin. Too often, however, 
we go on to the end of our temporal lives, slaves of sins, the 
evil of which we recognize intellectually with perfect dis- 
tinctness, but which we never abandon because our affections 
have never come into harmony with our intelligence. 

One of the great dangers of life is the deception we are 
liable to fall into of believing that we truly wish to be pos- 
sessed of some particular virtue, while we are continually 
falling into the opposite vice. No one can do this unless he 
really loves the vice, and wishes for its enjoyment. When 
not assailed by temptation, our intelligence shows us the evil 
consequences of our vices, and then the dread of those con- 
sequences causes us to determine that we will avoid them in 
future by ceasing to sin ; but the moment temptation comes, 
the wish for indulgence is aroused, and we fall. This is be- 
cause the wish for vice is positive, while the wish for virtue 
is negative. The positive can be expelled from the soul only 
by the positive. We think that we have cast sin out of 
doors for ever, and complacently sweep and garnish the va- 
cant house ; but while it is vacant, there is nothing to hinder 
the return of the old tenant, or to prevent his bringing seven 
other sins with him whenever the hour of temptation opens 
the door ; and each time that this happens, the soul falls into 
a lower state than before. Here was no conversion. The 
wish of the heart remained all the time the same. It was 
stunned for a while by the blow the understanding gave it 
when it cast it out of doors, but by the time the under- 
standing, supposing its work finished, began to think about 
something else, the old wish was all alive again, and ready 
to return to its former abode. The difficulty of driving vice 
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out of the heart in this way is not great, but there is nothing 
harder than to keep it out ever afterwards. To do this,a 
positive virtue must take the place where the old vice dwelt. 
Then there is a true conversion, a true regeneration of the 
heart. The wish is “born again,” and from positive evil is 
become positive good. 

We are told by the Lord, “ No man can come to me ex- 
cept the Father draw him.” That is, no man can come to 
the truth unless he is drawn to it by goodness. No man can 
love the truth as it is in God the Son, unless he love good- 
ness as it is in God the Father. 

No one who is not fatuous with vice can read the moral 
code revealed by the Lord, and hesitate to acknowledge that 
obedience to it would make earth heaven. But alas! no 
one can read it and not feel that his heart rebels against it 
somewhere. There is no one who does not wish for some- 
thing that the Lord tells him he must not have and must not 
desire ; no one who in all things loves his neighbor as him- 
self, and the Lord above all. The despairing soul inquires, 
with trembling, Who then can be saved? and the answer 
comes, “ The things which are impossible with men are pos- 
sible with God.” Our own unregenerate undertakings may 
cast vice out from the soul for a little while, but God only 
can give us a virtue to fill the vacant place and make the 
return of vice impossible. If we have ever effectually cast 
outa vice without going to God for the power, and in all 
humility acknowledging that the power is his alone, we have 
filled the vacant room with some other vice stronger than the 
one we cast out, and the last state is worse than the first. 
Pride is a demon mighty for this work. It tells us to avoid 
vice that we may be rich, and that we may rise to high 
places, that we may hold our heads above our neighbors : 
and it can swell itself so largely, as to fill every one of the 
vacant rooms our other vices have occupied. It is the father 
of all other vices, and, like Saturn, devours its children that 
they may not dethrone him. If any one doubt that this is 
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so, let him ask himself, “ When I am under the dominion of 
pride, to whom do my wishes tend?” and the only answer he 
can make is, “ To mine own self.” There is no worship of 
God in pride, and there is no love to the neighbor. To the 
proud man self is the only God, and the neighbor is valued 
only as he helps to glorify self. 

We are told by the Lord, “ No man cometh unto the 
Father but by me” ; and again, “I am the way.” There is 
no contradiction between these assertions and that previously 
quoted, “ No one can come unto me, except my Father draw 
him.” These truths sustain and are essential to each other. 
We cannot love the truth unless we love goodness ; but, 
again, we can only learn to love goodness by doing the truth. 
We cannot come unto the Son unless the Father draw us ; 
that is, we cannot arrive at the truth unless we are drawn to 
it by the love of goodness; and we cannot come unto the 
Father but through the Son; that is, we can arrive at good- 
ness only by walking in the way of truth, by obeying the 
words of the Son, who was himself the Word of God. 

There are three degrees of life in the will, — affection, 
emotion, and passion ; and these three severally express 
themselves in wishes, aspirations, and prayers. We first 
wish for a thing, then aspire after it, and then pray for it. If 
the will tend only toward self and the world, our wishes, 
aspirations, and prayers will be directed in a way that will 
drag us continually downward in the scale of being. This 
is sometimes the case with persons who take an intellectual 
pleasure in contemplating the law of the Lord, and who 
therefore fancy themselves religious ; but who love religion 
only as a speculation of the understanding, and never apply 
it to their lives. Let such persons watch the movements of 
their own minds, and they will find that their wishes are 
limited by self and the world, that their aspirations tend only 
to the things of the world, that their prayers even do not take 
hold upon the things of heaven, and, if verbally proffered in the 
name of the Lord, are really uttered only in the name of self. 
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If the will be filled with love to God and the neighbor, 
its affections, emotions, and passions are all instinct with 
heavenly fire; and, as they warm into wishes, glow in aspi- 
rations, or burn in prayer, all things are desired, sought after, 
and prayed for, with a view to heavenly use. Then we seek 
the Father through obedience to the Son, and the Father 
draws us so that obedience to the Son becomes possible. 

The aspirations and prayers of the human beings who 
surround us are known with certainty only to the Omnis- 
cient Mind. We can judge them only as they ultimate 
themselves through wishes in the material world ; for we 
fashion the world around us in accordance with our wishes. 
Every human dwelling-place is compacted of the wishes 
of its inmates. Every human character is the embodiment 
of the wishes of the individual mind. It is not only “ the 
wish of the young mind that first trains the faculties,” but 
it is the wish of the mind that trains the faculties both of 
head and heart all through life. Save in those few ex- 
ceptional cases where bodily infirmity, or the fewer still 
where pressure of outward circumstances, prohibits freedom 
of action, it is the wish of the mind that determines whether 
the body shall dwell amid squalid poverty or thrifty comfort. 
It is the wish of the mind that decides whether the intellect 
shall abide in ignorance and weakness, or be nourished and 
made strong by education. It is the wish of the mind that 
makes the heart harder and more callous every day, or grow 
in grace continually ; and when the gates of death are passed, 
it is still the wish of the mind that gives the final answer 
whether the immortal spirit shall sink into hell or rise to 
heaven. 

Wishes may ultimate themselves in wealth, in education, 
in high position, whether the aspirations and prayers of the 
mind tend earthward or heavenward ; for the possessions of 
this life are in themselves neither good nor evil, but derive 
their quality from the motives for which they are sought, and 
the purposes to which they are applied. During the early 
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periods of life, the two classes, of those who look up, and 
those who look down, are often difficuit to distinguish. As 
life advances, the growth of character begins to show the 
more secret tendencies of the soul, and old age at last rarely 
fails to exhibit the full development of the principles, whether 
good or evil, adopted in youth. 

It is not uncommon to hear avarice, selfishness, ill-temper, 
and other vices, excused on the plea that the perpetrator is 
old ; as if it were to be expected that we should shed our 
virtues as we do our hair and our teeth. If the soul died 
with the body, such an excuse might be rational, because 
then it would naturally become weak and decrepid as the 
strength of the body failed; but since the soul casts off the 
body in order that it may rise into a higher life, if its wishes 
tend towards that life the soul would become more full of 
heavenly traits with every added year. 

The good man and the bad man often wish for the same 
things; but one wishes from a bad motive, and the other from 
a good one. If we would lead heavenly lives, we must not 
only wish for good things, but must wish for them from good 
motives. We must watch over our wishes, and often stop in 
our course and ask ourselves why we are wishing for that 
which we pursue. 

There is a fearful downward tendency in the human soul. 
The thrifty, active laborer too often becomes in later life the 
churlish miser; the frugal, industrious housewife sinks into 
the shrewish, hard old woman; the careful, energetic mer- 
chant becomes narrow and avaricious, the politician a mere 
man of expedients ; the fine woman of society, as the period 
of her sway passes by, becomes discontented, overbearing, 
and fault-finding. Wherever we look throughout society 
sad examples abound, that, if we look at them aright, in a 
spirit of humility and not of pride, will teach us to avoid the 
dangers that have proved fatal to so many who have gone 
before us. 

They who wish for good things from good motives will 
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never grow into an old age that shall be less lovely than their 
youth; for each year must add new graces to their char- 
acters, as it brings them nearer to their heavenly home. - 
We are commanded to watch and pray, and the watching 
is quite as needful as the prayer. We pray to God and 
watch ourselves ; and the watching is the reciprocal action 
of the prayer. The moment watchfulness ceases, prayer be- 
comes a negative action of the mind. It is to no purpose 
that the sentinel remains.at his post, if his eyes are closed in 
sleep. While we are young in religious life, it is natural for 
us to be on our guard; but so soon as we begin to feel 
anything like security in our position, we begin to diminish 
in watchfulness. Then our prayers lose their fervor, our as- 
pirations their warmth, and our wishes become bounded by 
the love of self and of the world. The Christian life is a 
continual warfare with self-love and worldliness, and what- 
ever form these assume, we must challenge them and compel 
them to confession. Our daily life isa perpetual succession 
of wishes. The pulsations of the heart send not the blood 
with a more steady flow through the arteries, than the affec- 
tions of the will send forth their wishes through the soul. 
As these are pure or impure, selfish or charitable, heavenly or 
earthly, the spiritual life becomes angelic or infernal. As we 
value our eternal lives, we must watch this long file of wishes 
as they rise, and question them whence they come and 
whither they would go; and we must be satisfied only 
with the plainest and the fullest answers. It will not do 
to imagine that some are good and some are bad, and that, 
if the majority are good, we are safe. As the character be- . 
comes fixed, they gradually take their position all on one side 
or the other. It is only while the character is forming that 
the good and the bad as it were balance each other. When 
it becomes formed, the wishes all tend one way. We may 
stumble or even fall in our course from the weakness of the 
flesh or of the spirit, but our wishes all tend towards the 
heavenly city, if we watch and pray with faithful hearts. 
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The soldier of Christ cannot serve two masters, and if, in an 
unguarded moment, he becomes entangled with the soldiers 
of Mammon, he will soon find his mistake, and flee from the 
ways of temptation. He may from weakness sometimes be 
overcome; but he is never found wilfully fighting on the 
wrong side. Humanity is imperfect even in the best of 
Christians ; and no one can cease entirely from sin ; but let 
us never forget that, so long as we permit ourselves wilfully 
and habitually in the practice of one sin, we are traitors to 
the cause we pretend to serve. 

An habitual watchfulness over our wishes as they rise, 
allowing none to go forth into act but such as we can pray 
may be blessed of Heaven, and an habitual acknowledgment 
that it is only as we open our hearts to receive the heavenly 
blessing that we are capable of leading a heavenly life, must 
constitute our only safety. Watchfulness gives the shield of 
purity, and prayer gives the word of strength; and thus 
armed and protected, the battle is sure to be ours. 

M. G. C. 
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Hap the Creator of the Universe added unnumbered mil- 
lions to the myriads of worlds already existing; had he 
filled all space with yet more wonderful evidences of his 
unexhausted and inexhaustible productive power than we 
behold; had he made ‘these other worlds, or this which we 
inhabit, as transcendently beautiful as the Infinite Mind 
could conceive; had he spread out the valleys, starring 
them with floral beauties, and piled up the everlasting 
hills, those earth-supporting vertebre, crowning them with 
matured and perfect specimens of forest strength ; had he 
adorned the hill-sides with aromatic shrubs, and watered 
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the mountains’ feet with crystal streams, and poured out 
the mighty seas to fight their perpetual battle with the land; 
had he made all the forms, animate and inanimate, that 
we now see, but left them devoid of life, the brute struc- 
tures as unable to enjoy, as the human statuary would be to 
appreciate, his workmanship ;— the essential dulness and 
selfishness of the idea would have thrown a dismal shadow 
over the throne of the Almighty Architect, which not even 
the consciousness of omnipotence could lighten. The Eter- 
nal Unity might still have lived on for ever, self-sustaining, 
self-exulting even, we can believe, but never self-approving. 

Generosity is not usually enumerated among the attri- 
butes of God, yet it is the first, and most striking, of which, 
by consciousness, we are made sensible. It is by his exer- 
cise of this, that we attain the capacity for perceiving the 
others. Generosity is, intrinsically, the reverse of selfishness. 
Had selfishness been an attribute of the Godhead, forms 
might still have been multiplied indefinitely. 

Of material things, of even the physical human structure, 
we can see a lavish production, without realizing the exist- 
ence of the attribute of generosity in the Creator; but in the 
impartation,of life, we feel that he is bestowing upon us a 
portion of his own nature. We can conceive of matter, once 
created, as continuing to exist, without the presence of its 
maker, but not of continuous life, without a vital connection 
being maintained with the life-giver. We know that our 
vitality is of the same nature as the Supreme Being’s ; our 
consciousness constantly affirms that we are kindred with 
God. It is true that we cannot conceive, with any approxi- 
mation to accuracy, of the immeasurable distance between 
the Creator and the created, in the degree of the perfection 
of attributes ; but we cannot conceive of an inherent differ- 
ence in the essence and nature of those faculties which 
compose the mind of God, and the mind of man; and 
nothing but the consciousness of similarity between them 
can ever make God a real being to us, in place of the mere 
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mass of abstractions which he is to many theologians. At 
first sight the claim to human kinship with the Divine nature 
may appear presumptuous ; but let us analyze the faculties 
of man, and it will be seen that the similarity becomes more 
obvious, the more thoroughly we investigate the nature of 
mind in general. 

The power of man over many of the natural elements and 
the inferior creation, enabling him to control, combine, evolve, 
and disintegrate, are indications of the rudimental existence 
of that power, which, strengthened and expanded into the 
infinite, creates, controls, and may destroy all things. So, 
too, man’s real presence, that is, his personal, mental, or 
moral influence, may, in various degrees of intensity, be 
extended, so as to become at least typical of the omnipres- 
ence of Deity. Much might be said of the diffused presence 
of such names as Moses, David, Paul, Plato, Aristotle, Bacon, 
whose mentality has impressed itself upon generation after 
generation, making them as really present to us as to those 
with whom they lived and moved and were contemporary 
in the flesh. Prescience exists to a certain extent in all men. 
We can predict results in the positive sciences from certain 
given premises. In all of the exact sciences prevision is the 
evidence of all true knowledge concerning them. Astrono- 
mers calculate eclipses ; the nautical man plans his course so 
as to avail himself of the trade-winds, which he knows will 
blow, and, if prudent, avoids the region of typhoons and 
cyclones at certain seasons of the year. As man approaches 
more nearly to the development of an all-embracing positive 
philosophy, in that ratio does his prescience increase. Thus, 
even those unlimited attributes which we have been taught 
to consider as peculiar to Deity are, on a close examination 
of their nature, found to be identical with those pertaining 
to the limited rudimental mind of man, — and who can say 
how these most remarkable faculties may be expanded and 
strengthened, when the receptivity of the soul is unencum- 
bered with the gross physical organisms of earth ? — while 
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love, mercy, justice, truth, &c. are all attributes of humanity 
as certainly as they are attributes of God. And in the pos- 
session and exercise of these alone consists the true life ; and 
in bestowing them upon us, has not God generously impart- 
ed of his own nature? And in the comparison we should be 
as much more grateful for these faculties and capacities, 
than for material blessings, as we should be to a friend who 
had bestowed upon us personal attentions, instead of limit- 
ing his evidences of friendship to pecuniary gifts. The 
human mind cannot help making the distinction of compara- 
tive values between supernatural as well as between mortal 
favors. 

In the universe of God material things seem to hold the 
same relative position to the Godhead that we should assign 
to mere property in human relationships ; while the impar- 
tation of vitality by the great Source of life corresponds, in 
our estimation, to those personal sacrifices of health, and 
risk of human life, which man offers to his fellow-man, in 
his most hallowed recognitions of the obligations of love or 
duty. Only with this difference, that, in the largest munifi- 
cence of the Supreme, we fear no final deficit. In this 
peculiar gift of life, then, we recognize the attribute of 
generosity, which we do not perceive in any or all other 
of the Divine gifts, 

The adaptation of the elements, and all natural productions, 
to the anatomical and physiological condition of man, the 
purifying tides, the exhilarating winds, the beauty and aroma 
of flowers, the fascinating combinations of earth, sky, and 
water, the delicate flavors of Nature’s varied cuisine, which we 
find in the abundance of harvest-tide, have all been adduced 
as evidence of the benevolence of the Creator, and with rea- 
son; but still all these seem to us but as the small change of 
existence, of which life is the grand capital, and the one 
great loving legacy of the generous Father of our spirits. 

And as life is the great light-point of creation, so is it 
universally esteemed as the one paramount blessing. When 
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it is once threatened with extinction, all others sink into in- 
significance. The instinct of all animated nature, either 
brute or human, is to prolong its own existence, by all the 
natural resources, or by those external aids which natural 
impulse may suggest or reason dictate. The consciousness 
of life once realized, it is cherished with an almost equal de- 
gree of solicitude by the wretched as the happy, and that con- 
dition of the human mind which prefers death to life is al- 
ways deemed either abnormal, or superhuman, and partaking 
of the celestial. And though, among the human race, many, 
looking on their fellows with the eye of pity or despair, 
wish, in the superfluous humanity of their hearts, that the 
gift of life had never been imparted, or that in mercy it be 
speedily revoked, few indeed are the cases when the sub- 
jects of this horror and commiseration heartily respond to 
the apparently benevolent desire. Indifference, even, to life, 
argues either a descent below, or the attainment of a sphere 
above, the normal plane of humanity, —either the lowest 
degradation of the moral nature, or the utmost refinement 
of heart, combined with the highest cultivation of the rea- 
son. 

Perceiving then the superior value of the gift of life (which 
makes all others appreciable), it is obviously the duty of all 
reasoning beings to endeavor to understand its nature, its 
uses, its resources, its purposes, its duties, and its utmost 
possibilities. Mysterious in its origin; infinite in the va- 
riety of its phases; both terrible and ecstatic in its experi- 
ences ; its end more frequently shadowed in doubt than 
lightened with the glories of expectation! And yet, though 
perplexing in its beginning, and in its mortal ending unfath- 
omable, though for ever sacred to thpse who have learned 
its deepest intents, though decried as a curse by those who 
have misused its opportunities, the grand desideratum of 
conscious life is—to retain it. 

True indeed is it, that the highest philosophy does not 
strive to retain, unconditionally, that portion of life which is 
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merely garnered within, and is dependent upon, the harmoni- 
ous working of the physical machine ; — but the retention of 
the principle of life, without and beyond this, is the culmina- 
tion of all that philosophy or religion has ever taught. It 
has been the lodestar of metaphysical discussion through 
all ages; as also, in some shape, it has entered into the 
crude imaginings of the unlearned; it was the vitative 
“mystery” of the Egyptian and the Greek, and the sup- 
posed possession of a true knowledge of the ultimate desti- 
nation of the soul alone separates the learned Brahmin from 
his superstitious countrymen. 

Men attain wealth, political distinction, or literary fame, 
and we call them successful; which may be true or may 
not, but of which the external facts on which the eulogium 
is based are certainly no just criterion. The man may have 
attained all of these ultimata of ambition, and yet be in every 
true sense of the word an unsuccessful man. For there is 
no essential attribute of life necessarily involved in any of 
these things. One of the most unsuccessful of men, Lord 
Bacon, succeeded in them all; and his career has but served 
to “point a moral” to succeeding generations. And yet suc- 
cess, rightly so called, is a true and legitimate aim, and he 
who does not strive for it will surely miss of the true end of 
being. And we have high example for our encouragement. 
God has aimed at success in all that He has made, — noth- 
ing has been left, so far as we can read His eternal laws of 
being, to accident. Every preparatory care has been taken 
that the means shall be sufficient to the end. When He 
rolled out into space the vast planetary systems, and hung 
the worlds upon the balance of forces, how slight an inac- 
curacy of adjustment would have made discord in the music 
of the spheres,— rolling the visible universe together again 
in unutterable confusion and returning chaos! Neither tree 
nor flower is found deficient in any of the conditions neces- 
sary to its perfect development. The parts of the purely 
animal creation are all successes, and fulfil with precision 
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and certainty the instincts of their natures. To man only is 
given the power to choose between failure and success, — to 
thwart, if he so elects, the general aim of his creation, and, 
instead of success, to accomplish only an ignominious failure. 
We repeat it, ignominious ; for all failure of the true ends of 
being shows weakness, abasement of mind, or a vicious in- 
clination ; and failure involves ignominy, because success 
may always be insured, and therefore ought to be. 

We know that this last proposition will be received with 
dubious queries, by those who have learned to interpret the 
term successful by the popular and conventional notions of 
success ; but we have only to consider in what the essential 
attributes of man consist, to learn what he really is, and, as- 
certaining what would constitute a perfect development, to 
elicit his destiny from his nature,— to see that suceess in 
life is not only attainable to all, but that it is the duty of 
all to attain it. And to insure this true success, there can 
be but one rule given; namely, to select as the aim of life an 
end in which failure is impossible. 

But in what is failure not impossible? asks the disappoint- 
ed aspirant after the ordinary rewards of earthly toil. In 
what is failure not impossible ? demands the baffled student 
of science, as he sees the limitless surges of knowledge ever 
receding from his advancing steps. In what is failure not 
impossible ? sighs the disappointed patriot or philanthropist, 
who, after the labors of threescore years and ten, devoted 
to the enlightenment and amelioration of his fellow-men, 
sees false principles springing up on soil which he has 
wrought and planted, and which he hoped to harvest, — 
when he sees individuals and communities, in whom he 
trusted that the seeds of a true and generous life had taken 
root, yielding to temporary expedients, and sacrificing right 
and truth to some petty material interest. In what is fail- 
ure not impossible? shriek forth the united voices of the dis- 
heartened and disappointed, who, having set their minds on 
the attainment of what was really not essential, are over- 
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whelmed with grief and confusion, to find, at last, that 
they have spent the strength of their days in perfecting a 
failure. 

To answer these sad, despairing queries, satisfactorily to 
ourselves, we must have decided on the nature and ultimate 
destination of the mind, to see that essential success is com- 
patible with apparent failure in any merely temporal career ; 
to perceive what is really and essentially the great object of 
life, and what, in its progress, may be safely left to the vicis- 
situdes of circumstance and opportunity. Nor is this, though 
plain to the understanding when once fairly grasped, easy of 
exhibition; for the ignes fatui of delusive and counterfeit 
successes assume so many and alluring shapes, that it re- 
quires not only great clearness of mind, but courage and 
purity of heart, to keep the eye steady on the one unwaver- 
ing light which united reason and inspiration furnish for our 
guidance. To the proper segregation of the mortal and the 
immortal in man remains the definitive answer. 

Man’s faculties are of two classes, the destructible and the 
indestructible. The former consists of all those functions, 
whether wholly sensuous in their object or participating 
with the moral and intellectual nature, which are dependent 
upon and exhaustible in the present life; and these it can 
never be of paramount importance to expand or develop, or 
even to exercise, at the expense of those which are indestruc- 
tible. Yet from confounding or transposing the comparative 
importance of these two classes of faculties arise nearly all 
the degradation, the misuse of, and the failures in life. It is 
therefore of the utmost consequence to determine what those 
faculties or inherent qualities of mind are which are inde- 
structible, and must therefore be for ever valuable ;— what is 
essential to the all-embracing progressive life of the soul, and 
what are the mere adjuncts, more or less useful and agreeable, 
which we may use without offence, but which may be ignored 
or dispensed with without injury to the original and divine 
germ. ;There are some of the attributes of humanity which 
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must cease with the putting off of the body ; — these need 
not be dishonored, for that would be to assume a superior 
wisdom to the Maker of it; but their subordination is suffi- 
ciently indicated by the tenure of their existence. But there 
are other faculties, and they are those which prove the most 
seductive to the aspiring and conscientious, the continued 
exercise of which is yet not essential to the true life of the 
soul, — such as the pursuit of learning, esthetic culture, and 
participation in large philanthropic or patriotic schemes ; — 
all absolutely good, and yet they have been the means of 
diverting many from the only true life, to which these are at 
best but accessories, and not necessary concomitants, since 
they may be so pursued, and from such motives, as to 
hinder, rather than aid, the interior and higher life, being 
made substitutes for it. 

The faculties or qualities of mind in the culture of which 
consists the true life, are those which have no necessary de- 
pendence upon physical organisms, or the present state of 
being, such as Truth, Justice, Love, which, for aught we 
can see, might be as real things as they now are, if a human 
frame had never been created. If these principles had never 
been exercised in heaven or on earth, their essence would 
still be the same; for they are in their nature eternal and 
indestructible. These, then, and their moral cognates, must 
ever form the basis of the true life ; and in living them only 
do we truly live. 

But, in addition to these eternal principles, there are many 
other durable faculties of mind, such as perception, reflection, 
understanding, memory, which will always exist wherever 
conscious mind exists, whether shrouded in such bodies as 
we are accustomed to see, or in any other variety of form, 
or without form as pure mind. The object of every one, 
therefore, who would succeed in life, — that is, succeed in 
using life, so as to eliminate the result. nearest in accordance 
with his highest destiny, — must be to cultivate those senti- 
ments and faculties which are in their nature eternal, and to 
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which, therefore, none of the externals of human society can 
be necessary ; he must aim to grow in all of those higher 
spheres of intellect and feeling, in which he can continue to 
grow for ever, and to which the death of the body will be 
only a more prolific accident than the previous mutations of 
his existence. And if a man perseveringly aim at this ob- 
ject, can his life be a failure? Is not this the life essential, 
to grow in that direction in which transplantation will not 
prove destructive, but rather a new and enlarged opportu- 
nity for higher developments, and a purer and larger growth? 

But, says one, I want to be learned, that I may be truly 
wise. I want to be rich, that I may have the means of 
blessing mankind. I want to be great, that I may have the 
power of doing good. Yes, so do we all; but learning, and 
wealth, and power, are not essential to the development of 
any of the indestructible qualities of the soul; we should all 
like to obtain them, but few of us only can hope to approxi- 
mate to a full, or even comparatively full, possession of 
either ; thus we cannot avoid the conclusion, that, if they 
were made essentials of the true life, our Creator must surely 
have ordained that but “‘ few should enter into life.” But if, 
as we believe, he has made the true life to consist in the 
cultivation of the indestructible principles of Truth, Love, 
and other moral principles, rather than in the exercise of the 
purely mental or sensuous powers, we perceive at once that 
he has placed success within the reach of all who truly de- 
sire to “ enter into life.” We would not, of course, depreciate 
by the smallest fraction the value of intellectual and esthetic 
culture, nor the career of public philanthropy or patriotic 
statesmanship; but if success in these chosen pursuits be 
made the end of life, their attainment will not be success, 
but failure. Of the prominent objects of human ambition, 
learning, wealth, and power, whether beneficently used or 
otherwise, the first only can be carried forward to an in- 
definite extent. This may therefore be justifiably pursued 
without limitation, if properly directed; that is, to the de- 
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velopment of those mental and psychological faculties which 
are durable per se. But even learning, though so desirable 
an aid, is not a necessity, and its rudimental pursuit prema- 
turely interrupted does not constitute failure; even though 
the student accomplishes nothing which the world recog- 
nizes, appreciates, or rewards, for it is a germ which has all 
eternity in which to grow to perfection. 

We know how the heart, yearning for, yet perpetually 
denied, the means of attaining eminent scholarship, saddens 
and sinks in view of the interruptions which business, and 
sickness, and social duties occasion. We know the bitter 
disappointment of those who, having laid out a liberal course 
of mental training for themselves, find all their projects 
baffled by some apparently untoward providence, which 
shuts up the way before them, and drives them back into the 
narrow limits, and perhaps uncongenial duties, of a monot- 
onous secular life. We know what it is to see dream after 
dream of difficulties overcome, and of large mental acquisi- 
tions accomplished, fading away, unperformed, and leaving 
no hope that they will ever be consummated. We know what 
it must be, to look back in the gray twilight of life’s evening, 
and to realize the wide contrast: between what we have done 
and what we are, with what we had intended to do and be. 
Aspiration ever exceeds attainment, in the most favored 
lives ;—in the great majority, hope never gets sight of ac- 
complishment. Yet, if the aim has been a true one, there is 
no failure, and there cannot be ; for though the most ardently 
desired and agreeable means should be denied us, and in 
consequence the degree of growth be limited, if what we do 
attain is in a right direction, our development is not ter- 
minated by death, any more than by any other accident 
which may have interrupted us. And if the means we 
would have chosen are denied us, other means are always 
furnished. 

Life is never without the means to its own highest ful- 
filment. If ill-health forbids us to spend our strength for 
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others, we can at least cultivate the quieter virtues of patient 
and cheerful resignation. If political or social distinction 
eludes our grasp, and a small and obscure circle alone ac- 
knowledges our influence, that influence may be as health- 
fully concentrated on the few, as diffused over the many. 
If necessary occupation denies us frequent’ resort to the 
Pierian spring, nor permits.our indulgence in the fascina- 
tions of metaphysical speculations, and cuts us off from the 
coveted companionship of noble and poetic souls, even these 
privations cannot prevent our love of holy things or the prac- 
tice of an exalted virtue ; — we can keep our hearts unstained 
by envy, and our hands unsullied by wrong. If we have 
nothing else to bestow on our fellows, we can make wide 
the mantle of our charity, and give them an example of 
self-renunciation and a loving, unselfish life;— we may 
grow in every moral excellence, though we may never have 
the means of furnishing our minds with the ornaments of 
learning. If we have not wealth, we may prove that as true, 
if not as comfortable, lives may be lived without it, and, 
above all, we can systematically justify the dispensations of 
Providence, by adapting even the most trying and annoying 
to life’s highest uses. Thus only can we live the life which 
worthily exists in every condition, — the life which shall con- 
tinue beyond Time’s limitations, and which bears within 
itself the promise of perfection in the great Hereafter. 
Does it seem strange to any that we should lay so much 
stress on growth, an intangible and immaterial good, rather 
than on one of its more popular accidents, accomplishment ? 
Then consider, that in progress, growth, development, con- 
sists all the real interest and glory of the natural and 
intellectual world; that from growth springs action; that 
growth is the most comprehensive and prolific principle of 
existence, on which all that is good and desirable depends, 
and without which the whole work of creation would need 
to be daily, nay, momentarily, repeated. So far as we 
know anything of cosmogony, we know this earth to be 
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a growth ; its paleontology tells us of a continual upward 
development, from the accretion of the graywacke rocks, 
with their simply formed echinodermata and the flowerless 
marine plants of the Silurian epoch, to the tertiary and 
alluvial periods, with their innumerable varieties of animal 
and vegetable life, —each change developing its successive 
history, being a real growth, an improvement, — the surface 
becoming more varied and fertile, and better adapted to the 
support of the higher and more complicated species. It is 
these changes which give to scientific research all their in- 
terest. Had there been no observable, growth connected 
with the structure of the earth, how soon would the curiosity 
be satisfied with the story of its formation, and the inquiring 
mind be filled with ennui, did island and continent, hill and 
valley, sea and land, for ever present the same inflexible, 
unvarying features! Since the command was first issued, 
for order to supersede chaos, the integral elements of the 
earth, with all its products, have exhibited unceasing activ- 
ity ; the world has never stood still. Air and water, rock 
and alluvium, fauna and flora, animate and inanimate ex- 
istences, have been working in aid of the completion of the 
idea, — growing ever, in variety and importance, until the 
task of finally subduing the earth was given to the hands of 
man. What would be our comparative interest in the ex- 
istence of trees and flowers, if every plant existed fully 
formed, and so continued without either development or 
decay? Though all the trees in the world were of ma- 
jestic altitude, and of beauteous and abundant foliage, did 
we know that they always had been so, and would always 
continue so, we could take no more interest in them than 
in the pasteboard trees of the toy-shop. Of what does our 
interest in a young tree, which affords no shade and yields 
no fruit, consist, but in the certainty which we feel that it 
will go on increasing in size and strength till it furnishes one 
or both? And with what pleasure do we regard the woody 
hero of a thousand storms, whose concentric layers of fibre 
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show us that the world was younger by many hundred 
years when this monarch of the woods first waved, a sap- 
ling, in the morning breezes of its forest life! If the peach- 
blossoms, which spread so delicate a beauty over the pliant 
limbs, had known no bud, and if the blossom should whis- 
per of no future fruit, how tame and uninteresting would 
prove the pink-tinted boughs of the orchard! Did fully 
blown roses and lilies always abound, pertinaciously adher- 
ing to their matured stems, through all the successive years 
in which we knew them, showing neither development nor 
loss, the milliners’ shops would rival our flower-gardens as 
sources of instruction and inspiration. 

And of how much that is profitable and delightful would 
the world be deprived, if human minds and bodies were cre- 
ated in the full maturity of their powers, with every faculty 
as fully developed as they were ever destined to be, —human 
frames which neither athletic exercises nor effeminate de- 
basement could change, and brains on which neither time 
nor experience produced any expansion! All the beauty 
of childhood and youth, its acted poetry, its power over the 
human heart, whether we realize it or not, springs from the 
grace of its mutations, its perpetual developments, its eva- 
nescence. It is not the purity and innocence, nor even the 
confiding faith, of childhood, which is the characteristic most 
attractive to our natures, and on which our peculiar interest 
in them centres; for this tenderness and love are drawn out 
as fully towards the young, when the original bloom of in- 
nocence has been sullied by contact with grosser natures, 
or the hereditary impulses to sin and vice have begun to ex- 
hibit themselves. Could we by some magician’s charm fix 
the features and the mind of the most fascinating child, so 
that it should never again vary from its most beautiful ex- 
pression, by that same talisman we should destroy our idol; 
for the most charming smile would then betoken imbecility, 
inspiring pity rather than admiration. The most perfectly 
moulded limbs of infancy, in their most attractive pose, sud- 
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denly stopped in their development, would only excite in us 
feelings of sorrow, akin to those which Death inspires when 
he bears away the loved, the beautiful, and young. It is in 
its mutability that the peculiar beauty of childhood exists, — 
that beauty which poets have worshipped they knew not 
why, and artists have essayed in vain to fix on canvas or in 
marble. 

And as growth is the normal condition of individual 
minds and bodies, so is it of man socially and collectively. 
Throwing all myths aside, we trace him historically, through 
the various phases of the nomadic, the pastoral, the agricul- 
tural, the manufacturing, and the commercial epochs, until we 
find him gradually emerging from that simple state in which 
the mere preservation of existence yields to a consideration 
of mutual rights, and thence to the period when associa- 
tion for reciprocal protection becomes a confederation for 
preserving the rights of the weak and of minorities, until 
the advanced man of the age has grown from a pugilistic 
Ishmael into a Christian in feeling and in deed. The true 
life of the world is found in this growth;— the evidence 
that such a growth obtains is in the development, among the 
masses, of those higher principles of action which have in 
earlier ages been limited to prophets, philosophers, and in- 
spired teachers. Collective man, as well as nature, is a 
perpetual witness to the divine law of growth. But to real- 
ize fully that nature’s changes are legitimate growths, and 
that true progress is synonymous with improvement, we need 
but contemplate the horror which would fill the mind of the 
inquirer, if, on investigating the cosmogony or ethnology of 
our world and race, he should find evidence that every 
change was a retrograde movement, — towards chaos in na- 
ture, and anarchy or imbecility in man. Even a fixed con- 
dition, though the most blissful, without the liberty of change, 
is never the heart-felt desire of man, in his youth or vigorous 
age; to none but the aged and the weary can the popular 
representations of the heavenly abode, with its monotonous 
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and inactive employments, prove attractive; and to these 
unphilosophical representations touching the eternity of the 
righteous may be traced much of that distaste to the subject 
of religion which marks the majority of mankind in nomi- 
nally Christian lands. 

But mere mutation is not progress, and no change is 
. growth which does not imply improvement. Even an in- 
crease of intellectual strength, which in the process subordi- 
nates or vitiates the moral faculties, cannot be deemed a 
normal growth, any more than a change from ordinary 
health to the spasmodic energy of insanity can be called 
a desirable development of physical power. Growth, to 
be valuable, must be an increase of good; and moral 
growth will be from a conviction of what is right and true 
to the habitual exercise of right and truth,— from the 
love of holy things to a living holiness, — a perpetual pro- 
gression in those things which distinguish the reasoning and 
conscientious from the sensuous and reckless man; and 
which necessarily involves an ardent devotion to princi- 
ples based on eternal truths, and the pursuit of the right 
solely because it is right. Growing thus, he fulfils the high- 
est ideal of manhood, and is, whether high or low in posi- 
tion, whether rich or poor, in the best ahd highest sense a 
successful man. And in this growth who can hinder him ? 
None but himself can be his enemy ; for, choosing this course, 
success or failure will depend upon none of those things 
which are usually paramount in the mind when the unre- 
flecting speak of “ successful men.” But while we confi- 
dently reaffirm the truth, that neither wealth nor learning nor 
social position nor place nor power can affect the essential 
life of the soul, we readily admit that they always may, and 
sometimes do, help forward its development in an amazingly 
rapid manner. For all that man possesses, whether of in- 
fluence or the gross materials with which influence is fre- 
quently attained, he is responsible, and, as we sometimes see, 
the pressure of enlarged responsibilities disengages the vir- 
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tues of the soul, and distils them in blessings on the people. — 
So also do opportunities and culture sometimes prove the 
prolific seed which brings to quick fruition the good which 
had otherwise remained a latent power, during the whole 
mortal career; giving definite aim, and a healthful purpose, 
to what had else been but vague and unsatisfying aspira- 
tion. And thus can we never safely presume to put aside . 
as needless any aids that Providence may offer, as we cer- 
tainly need never despair on account of what is withheld. 
And desiring to live a truly successful life,—aided or un- 
aided by externals,—perseveringly must we cultivate those 
faculties of the soul which are indestructible by time or cir- 
cumstance,— which are inherently God-like ; for in their 
growth alone consists the life essential,—in their culture 
man’s imperative duty, — and in their expansion for ever will 
he find his eternal reward. 
E. V. 8. 
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A SERMON BY REV. 8. W. 8S. DUTTON, D. D. 


Joun iii. 7: — “‘ Ye must be born again.” 


Turse words were spoken by the Lord Jesus Christ in his 
conversation with that ruler of the Jews who came at night 
to be instructed by him. But the declaration which they 
contain was intended for him as one of the human race, — 
was intended for all men, as the whole scope of the dis- 
course and the immediate connection show. “ Verily, 
verily, I say unto thee, Except a man be born of water and 
of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God. 
That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which is 
born of the Spirit is spirit. Marvel not that I said unto 
thee, Ye must be born again.” Wherever that is found 
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which “is born of the flesh,” that is, wherever man is found, 
_ there exists the necessity declared in these words : “ Ye must 
be born again.” 

These are striking words; they were marvellous in the 
ears of the Jewish ruler. They have been regarded with 
incredulity by many since his day. They are very signifi- 
cant, They express a great idea.. And, having been spoken 
by Him who is the Truth,— by Him whose desire to save 
sinful and lost man impelled him from heaven to earth, and 
through the anguish of Gethsemane and the agony of Cal- 
vary, — by Him before whom we must all stand at last in 
the judgment, — they should receive our serious and devout 
attention. 

When we witness a great change for the better in a man, 
we often describe it thus: “ He has become a new man. It 
seems as though he had been born anew.” Thus the figu- 
rative phrase “born again” is recognized by us all as a 
natural and appropriate one to express a thorough change in 
character. Accordingly, it is used by our Lord in the text, 
and elsewhere in the Scriptures, to express that radical change 
in which sinful man commences a religious life, in which the 
sinner begins to be a saint. That change is described in the 
Bible by such an affluent variety of expressions, that we 
cannot fail to understand what it is. Sometimes it is ex- 
pressed as in the passage just quoted : “ Except a man be 
born of water and of the Spirit,” that is, except he experiences 
that change of character which is symbolized or signified by 
the washing of water, and is induced by the Spirit, “ he 
cannot enter the kingdom of God.” Sometimes it is ex- 
pressed by an exhortation, thus: “ Put off the old man, and 
put on the new man”; or thus: “ Cast away from you all 
your transgressions, whereby you have transgressed, and make 
you anew heart and a new spirit”; or thus: “ Repent” ; 
which has the same meaning with the exhortation last 
quoted, Make youa new heart; the original word signifying 
a change of mind or heart. Sometimes it is set forth under 
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the form of a turning or conversion, thus: “Turn your- 
selves from all your transgressions” ; “ Except ye be con- 
verted,” (or, as it would be more exactly rendered, Except ye 
convert or turn,) “ ye cannot enter the kingdom of Heaven.” 
It is the great change which is well described in the West- 
minster Catechism in this language: “to turn from sin to 
God, with full purpose of, and endeavors after, new obe- 
dience.” It is the turning of the soul from the wrong to the 
right, from selfishness to benevolence, from sin to holiness, 
from the world to God. It is a change in the preferences of 
the soul, the, purposes of the soul, the affections of the soul, 
and in the conduct of the life. It is a change, not merely in 
outward, but also in inward action. It is a change, not only 
in particular inward actions, — choices, affections, purposes ; 
but also in that deep-seated principle or disposition from 
which particular actions spring, and by which they are 
governed, — in that principle or purpose of the life, which, in 
common language, and in the Scriptures, is called “ the man” 
and “ the heart.” 

It is a change, this being born again, as we see from this 
description of it and from these Scriptural declarations re- 
specting it, for which man is and ought to be held respon- 
sible. It is a change in which he is actuated by the Holy 
Spirit ; but which he, in dependence on the Spirit, is com- 
manded to make, and, in the nature of the case, must make. 
He must repent, or turn his soul to God. The Spirit works 
in him, actuates him, influences him, to will and to do; but 
the willing and the doing he must perform. His present pref- 
erence of the world and self, his disposition to serve the 
world and self, is the exercise of his own faculties. He must 
exercise those faculties in the opposite way, according to the 
bidding of the Spirit; by a preference of God and righteous- 
ness, a disposition to serve God and the cause of equity and 
- love. And this change, when performed, and in its future 
progress, is well described, as it regards the agencies con- 
cerned and their mutual relations, in these words of the 
34 * 
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Apostle: “ Ye have purified your souls, by obeying the truth, 
through the Spirit.” 

The necessity of this change is generally acknowledged in 
communities wherein true Christianity prevails. But the 
acknowledgment by those who have not experienced the 
change is often.rather formal and traditional than thorough 
and deep-felt. It does not correspond with the declaration, 
so terse and emphatic, of our Lord in the text, “ Ye must be 
born again.” If it did, you could not be at ease, as many of 
you are. You would not rest, you would earnestly pray and 
strive, till you have decisive evidence of possessing the new 
heart and the new spirit. Such a conviction it is my object 
and desire, by the help of the Divine Spirit, to produce by 
this discourse. 

‘Ye must be born again.” The necessity of a change of 
heart by conversion to God, — this is the truth which I would 
commend to you. To all who have not in their souls and 
lives the evidence that they have experienced this change, I 
address the words of the text, “ Ye must be born again” ; 
and I invite your attention to some considerations which 
evince and impress this truth. 

I. In the first place, this change of heart is demanded by 
your own sense of right and duty. Man has in his nature, 
you have in your nature, a department which corresponds 
with the laws of right and the claims of duty. You havea 
sense of right, a sense of duty. That moral sense requires 
that you should have a loving, loyal, obedient heart toward 
God. When you consider the character of God, —his in- 
finite power, wisdom, justice, and goodness, — you know that 
he is entitled to be the sovereign of the worlds and beings he 
has made. Your conscience tells you that you ought to 
revere him, to love him, to regard his wishes, and to obey 
his law. And when you consider how he is related to you 
personally, — that he gave you being, that you stand on his 
earth, that you breathe his air, that you are preserved by his 
providence, that you live upon his bounty and receive from 
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him your many blessings, your obligation to revere, love, and 
obey him is increased by the claims of gratitude. There is 
that within you which tells you that you ought to purpose 
and endeavor in all things to please him and do his will; 
and your intelligence tells you that this obligation is great in 
proportion to God’s greatness and excellence, and his kind- 
ness to you. When his law is revealed to you, commanding 
this by his authority, your moral sense approves that law, 
and says it is right, you ought to obey. Such conduct is 
due before it is required by law, much more after it is thus 
required. Now have you the purpose of heart, and do you 
endeavor, in all things to please God and do his will? You 
know you have no such purpose, you make no such en- 
deavor. On the contrary, your purpose is directly opposite to 
and inconsistent with this, —a purpose to please yourself and 
do your own will. Accordingly, you mind earthly things, 
not God and the things of his kingdom. You neglect God. 
You live as though he was not your sovereign. Now your 
sense of right tells you that this governing principle of your 
life is wrong, all wrong, intensely and immensely wrong, — 
wrong in proportion to God’s excellence and sovereignty and 
his goodness to you. And it demands of you that you re- 
nounce this selfish, worldly, disobedient principle, and adopt 
the opposite principle, — the holy principle of pleasing God 
and doing his will. And this is the change of heart. This 
is putting off the old man and putting on the new. This is 
giving up that carnal mind, or minding of the flesh, which is 
enmity with God ; for it is not subject to his law, neither 
indeed can it be. It is disobedience, and of course is incom- 
patible with obedience. The two cannot exist together 
in the same mind, — obedience and disobedience, loyalty 
and rebellion,— any more than light and darkness can 
dwell together. The one must be renounced and the other 
adopted. Now is it not so? Is there not something within 
you which says that you ought to renounce this ruling prin- 
ciple or purpose to please yourself and do your own will, 
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and to adopt the purpose to please God and to do his will ? 
That moral sense which thus speaks in you is indestructi- 
ble. It will never cease to remind you of that duty. It will 
ever say within you, You ought to turn from sin to righteous- 
ness, from the world to God. You ought. It is true,— 
believe it, — you can never satisfy your sense of right till you 
repent. It will ever be within you, saying, “ You must be 
born again ! ” : 

Look at this point in another light. Believing in Christ 
is one form in which the Bible presents the new birth. God 
was manifest in the flesh. God was in Christ. He, especially 
by his death, the just for the unjust, made satisfactory pro- 
vision for the pardon of sinners who believe on him. He 
comes and calls you to believe on him, i. e. to take him as 
your Saviour and Lord, to commit yourself to his care, with 
the full purpose to obey his will. Now this is being born 
again. And this your sense of right requires you to do. 
When Christ presents his offers of pardon, on condition that 
you engage to serve him and to trust him, there is that with- 
in you which declares that you ought to do it, something 
which you cannot satisfy without doing it. Your sense of 
what is due, in justice to Christ, your divine Lord, and of 
what is due, by gratitude to him, your self-sacrificing Re- 
deemer, demands that you should comply with his invitation 
and requirement. It tells you that you ought. Thus there 
is a necessity laid upon you by your inborn sense of right 
and duty, which is well expressed by the language of the 
text, “ Ye must be born again.” 

II. But, secondly, there is another department of man’s 
nature to which appeals can be made as directly as to his 
sense of duty, and which also lays upon him the necessity 
of a change of heart by conversion to God, — namely, that 
part of his nature which craves welfare or happiness. The 
argument which I now make here is, that your need and 
desire of well-being or happiness in this life demands that 
you be born again, that you turn from sin and the world to 
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holiness and God, I say in this life, and confine your atten- 
tion for a few moments to that point, because there is an 
opinion, or rather a feeling than an opinion, with some, that 
a life of worldly pursuits is the most pleasant. It is not true; 
God being witness, and men, who have tried both sides, be- 
ing witnesses. “ Godliness hath the promise of the life that 
now is,” as well as of that which is to come, The soul 
can find its best enjoyment only in love to God and love to 
man, in righteousness and goodness, — an enjoyment which 
throws into insignificance the pleasures of worldliness and 
selfish indulgence. God, in his wisdom and goodness, has 
so constituted man that, when he aims at pleasing God and 
promoting the true welfare of others, he secures his own 
best welfare ; and, on the other hand, when it is his control- 
ling purpose to look out for himself, —to grasp at his own 
enjoyment, regardless of the: rights and happiness of others, 
and of God’s will, — he loses his best welfare, and brings upon 
his soul leanness and sorrow, even here in this world. If 
you will look fairly at evidence, you will not doubt that men 
have enjoyment in degree and quality, in proportion as they 
are righteous and good. Who are truly blest here in this 
world, they who seek their enjoyment among the trifles of 
earth, or they who find it in the love, the service, and friend- 
ship of God? Man rarely attains the worldly objects for 
which he strives. But let him be successful ; — let his cof- 
fers overflow with wealth; or let him gain and tread am- 
bition’s glittering height ;— the joy he feels is a selfish, not 
a liberal and satisfying joy. He knows that he was made for 
something better than that. He feels that he is an immor- 
tal being, and that he should be seeking a mansion in the 
skies, instead of chasing the phantoms of earth. God, who 
is the only satisfying portion of the soul, he excludes from 
his mind. He does not like to think of him. He knows 
that, if he looks up to him, he shall meet, as he deserves, 
not the benignant smile of a friend, but the indignant frown 
of an offended sovereign. With the offers of the friendship 
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and love of a Heavenly Father sounding in his ears, he lives 
a friendless orphan. The child of God by creation, he has 
no God. Or rather he has a God; but not a God who is 
any comfort to him,— a God who is angry with him every 
day. Thoughts of such a God he cannot wholly exclude 
from his mind. There will be times when they will come, 
unbidden and unwelcome, like the mysterious hand on the 
wall to the guilty Belshazzar in the midst of his revels. 
There will be times when, like Felix, he will tremble. He 
may be laid on a bed of sickness; or death may enter his 
dwelling, and take an object of tender affection. Then he 
has no sufficient comfort for his sorrowing soul. Then eter- 
nity and a world of retribution, which he had kept far off 
as shadowy clouds in the distance, become near and awful 
realities. Then a sense of guilt is a thorn in his heart, and 
foreboding of coming wrath fills his mind with fear. 

On the other hand, he who has the right heart and the 
right spirit has a happiness in this life which ennobles, 
blesses, satisfies his soul, and is secure as the everlasting 
hills. He has the pleasing consciousness that he is acting 
worthily of an immortal being. He enjoys God’s favor, 
which is life, and his loving-kindness, which is better than 
life. He knows that his Heavenly Father will make all 
things work together for his good. To Him he goes with 
confidence for the supply of his wants. Is he ignorant? He 
looks up to the source of light. Is he weak? He leans on 
an Almighty arm. Is he borne down by conscious guilt? 
The Saviour who died for him takes away the burden by a 
free forgiveness. Is he afflicted? He knows that God does 
it in love, that he may be made a partaker of his holiness. 
Is any support torn from his embrace? He clings more 
closely to a support which never fails. Are his earthly pos- 
sessions swept away? He is still rich, in the promised provi- 
dence of God, and in the wealth of the skies. Earth and 
hell may conspire against him. They cannot destroy his 
happiness: for God is his portion. Though they bind him 
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to the stake, and wrap his body in the flames, then, filled 
with all the fulness of God, he can, as many a martyr has, 
taise the song of praise, rejoice in the Lord, and joy in the 
God of his salvation. 

What a contrast is there between the happiness, in this 
life, of one whose heart is to serve himself and to gain the 
world, and his whose heart is to serve God and the cause 
of righteousness and love! If you would secure and enjoy 
true happiness in this life, you must have the new heart 
and the new spirit. The longer you delay, the more you 
lose. Your nature, my friend, craving true enjoyment, lays 
upon you the necessity of a change of heart. It cries out 
from within you, “ You must be born again.” 

III. But I pass to more important considerations, — those 
respecting the future life, — and observe, thirdly : — 

A change of heart is demanded of you by God, as a con- 
dition of enjoying his favor, and escaping his punishment, 
in the eternal world. This great and awful necessity is laid 
upon you, and gives intense emphasis to the words of our 
Lord, “ Ye must be born again.” 

This argument, though infinitely weighty, can be ex- 
pressed in a few words ; for you are familiar with its ele- 
ments. You know that God has said: “ Except a man be 
born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God” ; “ Without 
holiness, no man shall see the Lord” ; “ Turn ye, for why 
will ye die” ; “ Except ye repent, ye shall all perish”; “ He 
that believeth shall be saved, and he that believeth not shall 
be damned” ; “ And these shall go away into everlasting 
punishment.” Yes, it is true: for God has so determined ; 
you must turn to him by repentance, or be excluded from 
heaven, and make your abode in hell; and it must be done 
in this life. 

The wisdom and goodness of God required that he should 
by his authority prevent or restrain sin, which curses men, 
and encourage and promote goodness, which blesses them. 
Hence his law, requiring the one and forbidding the other. 
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Hence, too, the reward and the penalty of the law, to show 
the sincerity and earnestness of the lawgiver, and to give 
effect to the law,—reward and penalty proportioned to 
the excellence of holiness and the evil of sin. That the 
sinner can escape the penalty of the law and be received to 
favor in heaven, is owing to the atoning sacrifice of Christ, 
made, in his wondrous love, to stand in the place of the 
sinner’s deserved punishment, to express, like that punish- 
ment, the Divine displeasure at sin. But while the atoning 
sacrifice of Christ renders it just and safe for God to pardon 
the past sins and the present imperfections of those who turn 
from sin and have the loyal heart or obedient disposition, it 
does not render it safe or consistent for God to receive to 
favor and heaven those who have not the right disposition, — 
those who still have the selfish and disobedient heart. Noth- 
ing can render this consistent or right. It would be contrary 
to reason, wisdom, and propriety, — contrary to the meaning 
and design of even the atoning sacrifice itself. Unless, 
therefore, you turn from sin to God with full purpose and 
endeavor to please him, and do it within the appointed 
hours of probation, you cannot see the kingdom of Heaven, 
and must go away into everlasting punishment. This 
necessity, with its infinite weight, is upon you. 

IV. Once more. The very nature of things, aside from 
any determination of God, renders it necessary for your 
welfare in the future world that you be bornagain. Even if 
God should not doom you to punishment, and should not 
exclude you from heaven, you would not be blest, you would 
be miserable, in the future world, without that radical change 
which consists in repentance. 

- The happiness of the blest in heaven consists, in great 
part, in the harmony between their hearts, their tastes and 
feelings, and the beings and employments there. Now 
heaven is the abode of the holy. Its employments and 
enjoyments are those of holiness. And, above all, it is the 
special residence of a holy God. Could you be blest there 
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without holiness? Those employments which exist in 
perfection there, and constitute much of the bliss of that 
holy place, you dislike and shun here. Is it not so? Do 
you like to commune with Christians about your own soul 
and its relations and duties to God your Father, and Christ 
your Redeemer? Do you enjoy here employments peculiar- 
ly Christian? Do you like to pray? Do you like to engage 
in social prayer? Do you like to enter your closet and pray 
to your Heavenly Father in secret? Do you like to fill your 
mind with thoughts of God, and hold communion and 
fellowship with him? If you do not like these things here, 
how could you be blest, how could you be otherwise than 
unhappy, in heaven, where they constitute the chief employ- 
ment? You do not like to meet God here, even in thought; 
how then could you bear to dwell in his immediate presence 
there, and have his eye looking directly upon your soul, in 
its disobedient, selfish purposes and affections, — the eye of 
Him who cannot look upon sin but with abhorrence? How 
could you bear to dwell among the heavenly saints, all re- 
garding you with sorrow and grief and indignation for your 
disobedient, selfish spirit? You could not endure it. Your 
feeling would be, “ Farthest from them, farthest from him, is 
best.” You would gladly take your flight to more congenial 
society. Ah, my friends, to be happy in heaven, to be other- 
wise than miserable in heaven, you must have personal 
fitness for the society and the employments of heaven. And 
that you can have only by a change of heart. 

Moreover, without that change, you must be miserable in 
eternity, anywhere. You go thither, unchanged in your 
natural faculties, bearing with you memory and conscience, 
and your worldly and selfish purposes and tastes. There 
the busy employments, the giddy pleasures, the worldly 
schemes, which here divert the mind and avoid for the most 
part the stings of conscience, will be no more. Then you 
must see yourself as you have been, and as you are. 
Then will memory array before you your sins ;— the 
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world preferred to God, the creature to the Creator; God in 
his rightful authority disobeyed; God in his goodness un- 
loved and neglected; Christ in the riches of his mercy 
rejected, and his salvation disregarded! The view will fill 
your soul with self-condemnation and remorse. You cannot 
escape it. You cannot fly from it. You can have no respite, 
no alleviation. You can have no sympathy, no assistance. 
On the contrary, you would feel God’s eye of justice, which 
looks through all worlds, piercing your soul. Here are the 
elements of hell, go where you may. Here are inevitable 
causes of misery, should you not be confined among the out- 
cast and accursed in the prison of despair. O, it is true, 
nature, as well as God, forbids that you should be blest, in- 
sures your misery, in the eternal world, unless you repent, 
unless you have a new heart! You must be born again. 

Is not the case made out? Is there not a necessity that 
you should turn from sin to God, with full purpose of and 
endeavors after obedience? And now, in conclusion, let me 
ask, What will you do? For the necessity is moral, not 
physical. That is, it is a necessity made up of motives, 
rational considerations, and not such a necessity as that by 
which you fall when smitten to the earth, or by which you 
are dragged when bound with cords. It is a necessity which 
does not force you, which you can refuse to regard. There 
is the necessity imposed by your sense of right, calling on 
you to repent. You may disobey that sense of duty. But 
then you cannot silence it. It will trouble you for ever, and 
sting you with a sense of violated obligation. There is the 
necessity imposed by your desire of welfare in this life. You 
may disregard that desire, by choosing the world instead of 
God ; but you will suffer the consequences in emptiness of 
soul,and a misspent probation. There is the necessity imposed’ 
by God in his declarations, “ Except a man be born again, he 
cannot seé the kingdom of God”; “ Except ye repent, ye shall 
perish,” You can disregard even this. But it will be dread- 
ful to bear the consequences in eternity. There is the neces- 
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sity imposed by nature, requiring personal fitness for heaven 
in order to enjoy heaven, requiring the forsaking of sin in 
order to escape that misery which is the effect of sin. This 
you may disregard. But had you better? Is it not the 
course of wisdom to turn with all your heart from sin and 
the world to goodness and to God? 
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Wao on life’s mountain-footpath stands, 
Looks back o’er orient morning lands, 
And, nearer, burning desert sands. 


Thread-like o’er the campagna wide 
Lie countless roads on every side, 
By countless feet for ever tried. 


So, gazing on my pathway trod, — 
Alternate sands and verdant sod, — 
In the life-journey up to God, 


I, standing on the steep ascent, 
With life and discipline content, 
See where His mercy did prevent. 


There, by a gentle river’s tide, 
I fain had turned my steps aside 
In fairy bark adown to glide ; 


Its lapsing waters flash and gleam 
As when they won my childish dream: 
I see it now, a Lethean stream. 


And when the way was intercrossed 
Through tangled briers and thistles lost, 
A path divergent life had cost, — 
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Leading where crags are toppling o’er 
In giddy height a rocky shore, 
Where sullen breakers crash and roar. 


Ways that my feet would fain have tried 
That tender mercy has denied, 
Since there the sharpest flints abide. 


Far off, I passed unwilling by 
Elysian fields that radiant lie, 
Still blooming toward the summer sky. 


And nearer, walked, reluctant led 
Through winding labyrinths of dread, 
The while dark clouds hung overhead. 


Across the copse, the shadow falls, 
Cast eastward by the mountain walls, 
Where still the raven hoarsely calls. 


So, forward to the Border Land 
I walk, nor always understand 
The Guide who leads me by the hand; 


Content to pass, through scenes untried, 
The steep descent the other side, 
Be His dear presence not denied ; 


Or, on the mystic mountain height, 
Cloud-veiled from even love’s yearning sight, 
Transfigured there for heavenward flight, 


Leaving the lower world afar, 
And following still my Guiding Star, 
Pass onward where the immortals are. 
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COLE’S “VOYAGE OF LIFE.” 
( Continued from page 346.) 


AnD now we come to the second scene in this dramatic 
allegory of life. Childhood has passed into youth. Here is 
the boat with the winged hours, — gliding, flying on. The 
infant, that was playing amidst the flowers, and living in 
the present moment, has become an eager youth, upon the 
verge of manhood. The whole scene has changed. From 
fresh morning, the day has passed on toward noon: the 
light is full and clear. The stream has become wider, and 
the current quicker ; the whole landscape is more clearly de- 
fined, — just as the world comes out to the opening percep- 
tions of youth; verdant hills rise up from the water-side, and 
beyond them lofty mountains lift up their bold summits. 
But the chief interest centres in the youth. The guardian 
spirit has left the boat, and, standing close by, with an ear- 
nest, anxious look, he seems to be bidding the young man a 
God-speed. Thus far the boat has had the angel-hand to 
guide it; now the youth takes the helm himself. On his 
own responsibility he has started, and O such eager hope- 
fulness and confidence as are expressed in his attitude, and 
every feature of his face! The very boat seems to sympa- 
thize, and feel his pulse, and the hours strike the air with 
hasty, vigorous wing; all says, “On, onward, and away!” 
The youth is eagerly gazing forward, and as we turn our 
eyes in the direction he looks, and with rapid movement is 
steering the boat, we see the dim outlines of an air-castle, 
rising high and grand, dome above dome, until it seems to 
melt into clouds of undefined splendor; dim to us it seems ; 
but to him it looms up with the distinctness of reality ; and 
his soul is all out in his face and form, in eager desire to 
reach it, But we see the object is ideal merely, and cannot 
be reached. The stream which flows towards the air-castle 
soon makes a turn, and winds away in another direction. 


30 * 
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The meaning is obvious. The artist presents youth at its 
turning-point ; in the hour when it assumes self-government 
and self-direction, and goes out into life alone. He could 
give but one view, and he shows youth eager, confident, in 
haste to reach and possess glories, honors, successes, that 
pass in vision before it. Perhaps this is the more common 
characteristic of youth. But a different picture could be 
made that would be true to many youths. Sometimes there 
are self-distrust and timidity, that make youth unwilling to 
take the helm of its boat;. there is no sanguine hope to see 
air-castles, or even encouraging prospects, and it needs to 
be cheered, and shown the way onward, in order that it 
may take the helm with confident hand. The artist is right ; 
he would strike the more common characteristic, and he has 
given us figures of eager, confident, imaginative youth. And 
as we look, we are ready to prophesy that this impetuous, 
visionary voyager is to have a rough passage; and the pic- 
ture of manhood, with almost a wreck, will show our proph- 
ecy fulfilled. Youth should see visions, — it is the season of 
hope ; objects of life will rise before it, and it must have 
courage and self-reliance to take its direction, and go for- 
ward. But what visions? Think of the air-castles which 
so entrance the soul of youth; how many of them are im- 
practicable dreams, shadowy castles, that never can be 
brought from the air into real life! To think of such, wastes 
time, and unfits the mind for sober, rational work. And 
then, how many of youth’s air-castles are only the out-shin- 
ing of false ideas and guilty ambitions! Wrong desires in 
the young soul paint castles on the clouds, — castles of self- 
ish indolence, of luxurious wealth, of overbearing pride, 
of shameful glory. .O, let earnest youth shut its eyes 
against such visions, and correct the desires that cause them 
to move before it! But visions there may be, better and 
worthier ; — visions of large intelligence by gathered stores of 
knowledge ; visions of noble, virtuous character, persever- 
ingly built up by self-denial, sound principles, generous feel- 
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ings; visions of plenty and affluence through honorable in- 
dustry and enterprise ; visions of beneficent usefulness ; 
visions of peaceful, happy old age; visions of blissful im- 
mortality! “Where no vision is, the people perish.” Youth, 
with no forelooking hope, will never ripen into strength and 
honor. Let the young be sure that the visions before them 
are such as any man or woman ought to convert into real 
life. Let them beware of vain dreams, and neither waste 
their time nor squander their fresh enthusiasm in chasing 
illusions of idle fancy or base desire. And then, when they 
take the helm of their life-boat, let them be neither too 
confident nor yet timorous; but pray to God to help them, 
and be self-reliant because they trust in a Power above them. 
We all may think of the promise that no good endeavor 
can ultimately fail,— and be courageous. 

We now come to “ Manhood.” Everything is changed. 
The light that made the objects surrounding youth so bril- 
liant, is darkened ; clouds and tempest overhang a wild, terri- 
ble scene. The stream of life, now swelled to a swift flood, 
goes down rapids, whirling and foaming among rocks. In 
the midst of these dark, rough waters appears the voyager ; 
his boat is hurled and dashed along like a feather, — the 
winged hours still give it speed; but, alas! the helm is gone, 
—some violent blow has struck it off; and the Voyager, 
now a man of middle life, seeing that he can do nothing, 
and affrighted with the instant peril all around him, stands 
up in his boat, his hands uplifted, and his countenance 
raised toward heaven. In the darkened air are dimly seen 
direful shapes,—demons of evil, intemperance, suicide, 
murder, which haunt the voyager’s troubled soul. Mean- 
time, the guardian angel is seen watching over his charge, 
not near at hand,— the worldly spirit has repelled him, — 
and from a distance he looks down upon the imperilled man. 
Everything in the scenery speaks of violence and danger, — 
jagged rocks, riven trees, the rushing stream, and all amidst 
the driving tempest. And this is the picture of manhood. 
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We saw youth intent upon visionary expectations, absorbed 
in selfish desires, clutching at its air-castles ; not thinking 
enough of reason and duty and the service of the Heavenly 
Father ; and worldliness and sin took possession ; desire 
grew into passion ; and here in manhood, almost in the jaws 
of destruction, the voyager “ comes to himself.” He had 
been confident; he took the helm of his boat without a fear ; 
he was sure he could guide his way: but he is taken by cur- 
rents which he could not resist, — he did not try to resist, — 
until it was too late; and now, his rudder broken, he sees 
that he can do nothing; he feels his insufficiency ; and at 
last he does what he should have done before, — he looks 
to heaven and prays ! 

All this is a picture, to the life, of cases that every day 
are before our eyes. Intemperance begins in a longing for 
some great excitement, — an air-castle of happiness is paint- 
ed on the clouds ; there is a visionary hope of banishing dull 
care, and for a time there is promise. But the pampered 
appetite grows strong, it draws into it the vigor of man’s 
higher nature ; that longing, which betokens immortality, 
crawls into the meaner appetites and grovels. The brute 
has no such terrible craving of appetite as man has; be- 
cause it has no spiritual nature, no immortal longing to 
descend into its appetites. Man’s soul craves for what eter- 
nity alone can satisfy, and if he éries to satisfy this deep- 
er craving with sensual indulgences, it will drive him to 
misery and ruin. How many an inebriate, how many 
a libertine, victims of their low desires, have been just 
what our voyager now appears! They are terrified at 
last; they see that something must be done. How strik- 
ing that missing rudder! lLong-continued indulgence un- 
dermines the power of self-control,— and there, amidst 
the rapids of passion, haunted by foreboding thoughts, are 
the victims of intemperance and sensuality. Nor are these 
the only ones who come into that terrible crisis. Think of 
those who go out into the world with no saving principles. 
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They would have wealth, or honors. They would be among 
the foremost in fashion and display; temptations assail 
them, and they yield; what was weakness becomes corrup- 
tion; on they are borne by circumstances more and more 
imperative, until the floods take them, and the rapids threat- 
en destruction, Bankruptcy, if uprightness and honor be 
maintained, is a small thing ; but there is a moral bankruptcy, 
a failing in character, over which there hang the cloud and 
tempest of fearful retribution. But in looking upon this 
picture our sympathy turns toward the young; we seem to 
hear them inquire if manhood must go down those dark, ter- 
rible rapids, — “‘ must we all, they cry, be in that jeopardy, 
and haunted by those awful shapes of evil?” The artist 
has given a true picture, — but not one of universal appli- 
cation. He has followed one human being through life, 
describing the course, and we see how one stage prepares 
for the next. It is a life of impulse, imagination, and pas- 
sion, saved at last by reaching up to God for help, that is 
spread before us. That reaching up to God might be 
sooner; it may be in youth; as we said, youth might 
be intent upon true visions, and take the helm of its boat, 
with prayer for help to guide it truly ; and then manhood 
would appear, not amidst tempest and darkness, with no 
rudder, and raging rapids at hand, but sustained and safe, 
strong and beneficent. 

Each one does much to make the course of his life what 
it is. Youth can avoid those dark rapids. Many have gone 
down them, and some have given no sign of seeking God’s 
help ; but many have found a smoother channel in the river 
of life; and if the young, while they have opportunity and 
power over their will, choose the true, the wise, the good, in 
obedience to’ the Heavenly Father, their boat in manhood 
may float upon a full stream, calm though it be swift, in its 
course to the solemn sea. 

At last we come to “ Old Age.” A midnight ocean is 
before us. That river of human life, which we last saw 
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rushing down the terrible rapids, has completed its course ; 
we see it yielding its tribute to the sea. And there is the 
voyager, now an old man, sitting decrepitly in his boat. 
The boat has become a poor, frail thing, weather-beaten and 
broken ; it bears marks of the long, troubled -passage it has 
made; those winged hours that made it glide so swiftly 
are gone; bow and stern are battered and broken. But it 
matters not; the old man has nearly completed his career ; 
he is leaving the last landmarks of time ; distant shores, 
and a few solitary rocks, are all of earth that remains visible. 
It would be a gloomy picture enough, but for the heavenly 
ministries that appear. That radiant angel, which watched 
over the little child, and steered its boat, has now come back 
to the aged voyager, and close at his side he seems speaking 
words of peace and pointing upward. The countenance of 
the old man is lighted up with joy. Childhood did not see 
the guardian angel, —confident youth left him behind, — am- 
bitious, hardened manhood repelled him from its presence ; 
but now the good angel draws nigh, and for the first time is 
recognized, and joyfully welcomed. The worn-out boat 
moves on, as if guided by an invisible hand; and as we 
look in the direction it goes, lo! there is the blessed haven, 
and over it the heavens are opened, and angels are dimly 
seen, filling the air as they come to welcome the old man 
home! And the guardian angel, at the voyager’s side, seems 
full of holy gladness, that his charge is safe at last. When 
youth took the helm, and steered away towards his air-castle, 
the guardian looked anxious ; and when man was plunging 
down the rapids, his rudder gone, and perils all about him, 
deep sadness was on the angel’s face ; but the man came to 
himself, — the better nature prevailed; he prayed for help, 
and here at last, a monument of sparing mercy, he is en- 
tering the haven of salvation. 

A quickening thought is made clear and strong by that 
guardian angel, as he appears in the several pictures. In 
this way the artist expresses his conviction, that God’s prov- 
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idence is always over each one of his children. And a 
happy, beautiful idea it was, to make the old man, out there 
on a midnight ocean, with the last signs of time receding 
from his sight, recognize his heavenly keeper. He had prayed 
before, but here he comes face to face with the celestial 
guardian ; and, about to leave the worn, dilapidated boat, the 
glories of heaven are opening upon him! How blessed is 
such a termination! Thanks to the artist for giving us this 
picture of hope. He has made the terrors of manhood strong 
enough to strike dread into the confident heart of youth; 
and that dark, midnight ocean seemed at first view appalling, 
— the valley of the shadow of death was brought to mind ; 
but since the angel comes to cheer and guide the ancient 
voyager, and the haven of peace is so near, and choirs of 
angels are waiting, the surrounding darkness is not much, 
and those desolate, lonely rocks, the last landmarks of time, 
may recede. arth can be left, if heaven be gained. If 
“ God gives himself and heaven to man’s sublime endeavor- 
ing,” then man may well afford to let all else go. 

The artist gives us but a single view, a successful termi- 
nation. We are forced to think, that very different pictures 
might be drawn, and true to life. Old age does not always 
recognize its guardian angel, nor see before it the haven of 
peace, nor behold the breaking light of heaven, nor hear the 
welcoming voice of angels. It is sad to think of old age, 
when life has been filled with sowing to the flesh, and all the 
better elements of man’s nature have been buried up and 
smothered. After a life of mere worldliness, the termination 
of the voyage is very melancholy. The poor voyager sees 
the midnight ocean before him, and he would cling to the last 
objects, the receding shores, and lonely rocks, which remind 
him of past scenes ; but. no, he cannot stop; and his dilapi- 
dated, sinking boat will not float much longer: a poor 
condition in which to be borne out upon a dark sea! Ye 
voyagers, each in his own boat, on the stream of life, reflect 
upon it; seek the safest channels. It is true, a gracious 
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Providence is over us; we may run amidst perils and still be 
saved, — there is always room for repentance ; we may lose 
the rudder of our boat, at the moment when the roughest 
passage is before us, and yet, in answer to our prayer, be 
kept from ruin, and meet the angels at last; but tempt not 
the Lord thy God; beware how ye cast yourselves down 
amidst perils, thinking he will uphold you, or that by repent- 
ance ye can be recovered, In your voyage of life, strive to 
keep the good spirit, that angel, near you ;—near you in 
youth, when ye take the helm, and guide your course, — 
near you in manhood, when the strength of evil will be 
brought to bear upon you. Pray always, “ Lead us not 
into temptation,” and act in the spirit of your prayer ;— 
so be fellow-laborers with God, while by the force of the 
stream, and the winged hours, he bears you along toward 
the haven, and towards the angels. 


G. W. H. 
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THERE is a legend to the effect that the architect of the Cathedral of Cologne 
labored for years to complete the plan of that grand edifice, but was baffled in his 
efforts till assisted in his work by the Prince of Darkness; but that he did not 
pay the usual price for such aid, — his own soul. Enraged at his loss, the Devil 
told him that the Cathedral should never be finished, and that the name of its 
architect should forever be unknown. The last words of the dying artist were, 
“‘ Unfinished, — and forgotten!” 


Nor from a fallen spirit, nameless one, 
Came the high purpose and the thought sublime 
That spoke in stone, that told, and still shall tell, 
From age to age, a higher, truer legend. 
One of God’s holy angels might have left 
His heavenly mansion, to inform thy spirit 
With intimations of a thought more grand 
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Than mortal genius ever had attained. 

Not from infernal fires, but with a coal 

From God’s own altar, was the pure flame caught 
That lit thy soul, and taught thee how to build 

A worthy temple to the Infinite. 


And if thy spirit, that had borne so vast 
And noble a conception, flagged at length, — 
Tf that sad thought, that ages would roll on 
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And leave thy work unfinished, dimmed thine eye, — 


If thy last hour prophetic vision brought 

Of incense offered at a nameless shrine, 

By hosts that came to worship and adore 

Within the wondrous fane thy genius planned, — 
O, surely, then no fiend triumphant smiled, 

Or whispered, scornful, in thy dying ear, 

“ Unfinished, — and forgotten!” I must think 
That every throb of earth-bound hope was stilled, 
And that earth-born ambition and desire 

Of human praise were quenched, as the faint dawn 
Of the eternal morning met thine eye, 

Dimmed to all sublunary light. 


For me, — 
Cast off, my soul! vain longings for a crown 
Of fading leaves, woven by human hands. 
Unfinished and forgotten! Not unblest 
If, unremembered here, and with my tasks 
Of earthly labor incomplete, I hear, 
In tones all-merciful, my Father’s voice 
At last say, “Servant, thou hast well begun.” 
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“Gop Almighty first planted a garden; and indeed it is the purest of human 
pleasures ; the greatest refreshment to the spirits of man.” — Lorp Bacon. 


Garpens are nearly as old as the earth itself. God was 
the first planter. Not in an arid wild did he place Adam and 
Eve. Not when the earth had just emerged from chaos did 
he create them, and bid them till and replenish its harsh and 
barren surface ; but when it had become mellowed by time, 
and beautified by the growth of trees and the swelling of 
streams, — when flowers had learned to bloom and the birds 
to sing and the beasts to rove, — then God laid out the first 
garden, full of all things fair, vocal with birds and running 
streams, fragrant with flowers and rich in fruits; and there, 
when he had exhausted the Divine skill, he placed our first 
parents, that they might enjoy his bounty and be glad amid 
his beauty. Human life began amid the magnificence of 
God’s works. Adam walked in paradise, — an abode plan- 
ned and perfected by an infinite wisdom and love. 

The Scriptures give us only a general idea of Eden. In 
vain have men sought to locate it by help of the rivers which 
are said to have had their rise in it. In vain shall we seek 
to picture it to our fancy, though many have attempted it. 
A garden that God planted, in which he gathered all that is 
now scattered over many zones, in which were many things 
that have since grown old, and are no more to be found, —a 
garden arranged as no human science or taste could arrange 
it, —is not to be conceived of or portrayed by pencil or pen. 
Men imagine Eden to have been as their idea of beauty is. 
The man who loves all things square and straight and for- 
mal will have Eden so, very much as those stiff gardens and 
quaintly trimmed trees and straight canals for which Wil- 
liam of Orange sighed amid the more graceful and flowing 
gardens of England. He who feels that beauty always 
avoids right angles, would fill out his idea with curving 
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walks and winding streams and drooping trees, with ponds 
and banks and groves; while he who feels that nature needs 
the support of art would have fountains and statues and 
rural bowers and rustic seats, —intruding into Eden mod- 
ern luxuries and conceits. We may be sure that the garden 
which the Lord God planted was very unlike anything of 
human planning. We must be content to know that the 
first abode designed for man was a garden, and the Lord 
God planted it. 

And still is God a planter of gardens. The world, stretch- 
ing itself broadly from pole to tropic, from tropic to pole, is a 
vast garden. Each zone has its plants and fruits, its vegeta- 
ble life and beauty. Each seed and shrub knows its place, 
observes its season. Grouped together, as he sees fit, are 
the mountains and the seas, the rivers and the plains, the 
mighty trees, the tender herb, the creeping vine. Each has 
its place, its function, its time, its bound. Under the Divine 
eye the world is a vast garden, as well stocked with things 
beautiful and desirable as was that lesser Eden. The whole 
vast landscape, parts of which to our limited wisdom and 
sense seem only sterile and useless, is a complete and har- 
monious whole to Him who sees all, and makes each part 
dependent on every other. The world is a garden, and God 
is the planter of it. 

In another sense, and one for our more immediate thought, 
God is the planter of gardens, — of each and every garden 
that is made, however humble, simple, and contracted. A 
man may do the superficial work. His plough or spade 
breaks up the cold, damp mould. His hand drops into the 
prepared furrow the necessary seed. He covers it carefully, 
and watches it jealously, lest bird or worm or weed or 
drought deprive him of the welcome reward of harvest. All 
this superficial work is the doing of the human gardener. 
But God is the master-workman, and without him man 
shall plant and labor and watch and hope in vain. He fol- 
lows the plough and the hoe. He drops into the opened 
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furrow light and heat. From the heavens he sends rain and 
dew and air. By composition and decomposition he replen- 
ishes and enriches the exhausted soil, and keeps it from be- 
coming waste and sterile. He orders the slow and varied 
procession of the seasons, — winter for rest and sleep, spring 
for waking and preparation, summer for activity and life, 
autumn for perfecting and garnering. All things in the uni- 
verse move in their order and are obedient to their law, that 
the seed dropped yesterday may fulfil its appointed end, and 
not a product of the ripening year but has felt in some part 
of its growth an influence from all the energies of God. So 
God is the gardener, and man but his laborer. Man plants the 
seed, but if God did not plant with it the sunbeam and the 
dew-drop, where were the fruit? Man spreads the compost 
which shall fatten the soil and give muscle to the young plant; 
but if the Divine Chemist did not act upon it, sand and ashes 
were of as much profit. He who lays out a garden, who 
strikes his spade into the earth, who drops the seed, who 
plucks the fruit, should remember that this is not his work 
alone; when his heart is glad at the beauty or the abundance, 
let it be glad toward God, to whom he owes it all. 

Every man ought to have something to do with a garden. 
He should be more than the owner of one. He should be a 
worker in one. He should know his trees and his shrubs, 
and be able to call them by name, and feel that they are 
part of his family, and grow into what they are because of 
his care over them. He had better own and be able to han- 
dle a hoe and a rake, than costly furniture or showy apparel. 
A garden will make more of a man of him than great trad- 
ing or the thousand frivolous pursuits in which men seek 
their profit or pleasure. I see men look with a sort of con- 
tempt on him who digs in the earth, or who spends his leis- 
ure among his flowers, and can show the blisters of a hardy 
toil. But the contempt recoils and fixes itself on them. Na- 
ture never degrades him who consorts with her. It is hard 
to associate God with bills of exchange, and drafts, and notes 
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promissory; but when you turn up the soil, or notice the 
changes in bud and leaf and flower, the association with 
Him is natural, and should be inevitable. Contact with the 
soil is good for the body, good for the mind, good for the 
heart, good for the soul. By making man first a tiller of the 
ground, God placed that first among employments ; and 
though a world that has grown fashionable and fastidious 
considers one who digs as necessarily a low man, with low 
thoughts and tastes, and narrow views and ends, and though 
too many who dig are so, it is not so necessarily at all. It 
shows how artificial life has become, how unlike what God 
meant, that we find men so little attached to, so ignorant of, 
so much repelled from, the culture of the soil, out of which 
come those vast products which feed the industry of commerce - 
and machinery, which supply railroads, fill purses, feed our 
bodies, and make possible our various temporal enjoyments 
and successes. We have done wrong to leave trees and 
flowers, grasses and crops, to those who dig for daily 
bread, and so have belittled that which might ennoble us. I 
believe it would do a man whose mind has become cramped 
and jaded, whose body is weary and worried by business, a 
vast good to spend an hour every day among the things God 
makes. It would shake the reefs out of his temper, take 
the stoop from his gait, the wrinkle from his brow, the ab- 
straction from his thought. It would prolong life, it would 
warm his heart, it would bring him acquainted with God, it 
would make him see and feel the worth and beauty there 
is outside of that narrow circle of gain in which his days are 
spent, by which his spirit is warped. It would make him 
feel that better is a little invested in land and trees, than a 
great deal invested in cotton and stocks; it would make 
him pinch a little in the cost of his house and his living, that 
he might have land to plant, flowers of his own for beauty, 
trees of his own for birds to sing in, fruit of his own for his 
eating or for the want of others. It is one of the misfor- 
tunes and the mistakes, that, in our rapidly growing commu- 
36 * 
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nities, opportunities for gardens are becoming scarce ; that 
the rent of a house to live in precludes the possibility of a 
garden for body and soul to grow in. And yet I think every 
man would be better and happier if he would take a less 
house and more land. I think his children would grow up 
more as they should, if within his own fence there were room 
and occupation and amusement enough to keep them from 
the street. When he builds, he provides a nursery and a 
bathing-room for them ; — just as much should he provide a 
garden. He cares a good deal about the dress, the appear- 
ance, the education of his children; he asks about society 
and schools when he moves into a new place; but he does 
not think enough of the garden, or realize how great an edu- 
‘eator of limb and heart it may be to the child; he does 
not see that the seed and flower and tree may just as well 
be entwined with its early pleasures and affections, as things 
more gross inevitably will be; he does not know how such 
love early planted will have much to do with keeping the 
heart clean of other baser loves. We none of us think 
enough of our own hearts or the hearts of our children. We 
are lavish where we should be niggard, and niggard where 
we should be lavish. We lay up and increase that they may 
have abundance when we have gone, when a little laid out 
now, a little withdrawn from the accumulating circuit of 
trade, for the enlarging the precincts of home and the culti- 
vation of a taste for the earth and its growths, would much 
more abundantly bless them. 

If a man may not have a garden, he may have a yard, 
and in that yard grass and a tree, and so, if he be inclined to 
use it, the means of getting something of that which a 
garden gives. There is room within the compass of a very 
few feet to exercise taste, and show and cultivate a love for 
nature. When the spring opens, you will see men and 
children in the cities stop before the little grass plot and 
admire the fresh grass, or new-born crocus, or budding vine. 
I count a man who so adorns his little a benefactor. In the 
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narrow home of poverty, I have seen the rich flower in the 
window growing from a cracked and useless teapot. I 
would answer for the heart that planted it. In the close 
atmosphere of factories I have seen the rare exotic, and 
girls leave the rattling loom to hang above its leaves, and 
drink in the fragrance, and perhaps sigh over the necessity 
that kept them there amid that jar and jangle far from the 
dear quiet of a country home. 4s a traveller, the presence 
of a flower has always encouraged me to ask a hospitality ; 
and I remember when a young man, and compelled to look 
up the straggling members of a parish, I always took heart 
where I saw a flower in the window, or a bean trained by 
the side of the door. Involuntarily I judge of men inside 
the house by the look of things without. A neat sidewalk, 
a well-kept yard, where there is no room for more, say more 
of the occupant than I should gain by an hour’s talk. As 
the garden grown over with thorns betrays the sluggard, so 
should I expect a heart sluggish in its charities and its hu- 
manity, where I found no care for nature at the door. Men 
who scorn everything simple, and place their value upon only 
what the world stamps, may smile; but there is no more 
humanizing occupation than that of tilling the ground 
and nurturing flowers and planting trees, — nothing which 
will say more for or against a man than his attention to or 
neglect of the little spot which he has, — nothing which will 
pass in quicker at the eye, or sink deeper into the heart of 
him who goes by, or leave a more pleasant or disagreeable 
impression. Every man in the care only of his yard may be 
a ‘benefactor to every one who passes his gate. 

In this growth of towns, which so much prevents private 
gardens, there ought to be public gardens as much as street 
lamps and common sewers. The beautiful things of God 
ought to be familiar to every eye. There should be places 
where the tree is sacred from the axe, and the soil is not to 
be peddled out by the inch for buildings. There should be 
places near where God’s children, the poorest of them, can go 
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and see what God does in spring and summer and autumn. 
Bleak and dusty streets, too often bare of all shade, ought 
not to be all that a place has to show a stranger or offer to 
its own. Nothing would pay better in the best sense, than a 
public garden stocked with trees and flowers and shrubs, 
things to greet and gladden and cultivate the senses and the 
taste and the heart, grass for the children, walks for the 
elders, and beauty and fragrance for all. The laborer escap- 
ing from his toil, the merchant from his desk, the mother 
from her care, would here find relaxation and relief. At the 
close of the day the streets would be deserted and the grass 
covered with children at play ; little wagons, no longer trailed 
through dirty streets by tired women, would gather here 
with their little loads, and the wondering eye of infancy first 
feast itself with works of God fresh and pure as itself; you 
would see care-worn men learning to smile, and anxious and 
too much neglected wives leaning upon arms that used to 
love to encircle them; the good-night song of birds would 
mingle with the shout of children, or the more quiet converse 
of the elders, and the sinking sun would look his last upon a 
scene of quiet joy and peace. It might be that, at first, some 
people would require the oversight of the police, but the 
public garden is a better promenade than the main street, 
and would of itself tend to remove what the other engenders. 
Our people have too often shown that they were not to be 
trusted, and have been deprived of privileges kind-hearted 
men have been willing to bestow upon them; but it has 
been, I think, rather from want of right education than from 
any necessary natural perverseness, and is rather proof that 
we need some such refiner of the heart, than an argu- 
ment against it. Mr. Cushing was compelled to close his 
gardens against the marauding public, but Mr. Arnold of 
New Bedford has for years kept open a most beautiful 
garden without suffering loss. If our people were used to 
such things, they would not abuse them. There is no abuse 
on the Continent, and our men and women are not less 
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capable of cultivation than the men and women of France 
and Belgium. Boston Common is weekly a proof of what 
our people may be trusted with, and so is Forest Hills. I 
should like to see the experiment tried to the full. I believe 
it ought to be, and that it would soon tell on our streets and 
stores, and in our police reports. If I were an autocrat for 
half an hour, before I would build another church or another 
school-house, or found a library or a hospital, or punish a 
culprit, I would start a public garden in every city and town. 

I think, too, that our churches should see to it that the spot 
of ground on which they stand be properly adorned and kept 
in order. We read and hear a great deal of the English 
churchyards, — and they are not mere places in which to bury 
the dead, but have paths, and trees, and solitude, — all add- 
ing much to the character of the place of worship. What 
more beautiful than the prints we see of English rural 
churches! Here we put churches on the tops of hills, on 
bleak commons, in little pinched-up spaces at the corners of 
streets, and leave them bare and unadorned. No nation on 
the globe so generally neglect their places of worship as do 
we. The Mahometan is infinitely before us. I can remem- 
ber a few churchyards in our country towns; their beauty 
always makes one glad, and I venture to say no man ever 
sees them without being pleasantly and profitably impressed 
by them. Sometimes in the city, amid a wilderness of brick, 
you come across a little patch of grass carefully trimmed, a 
hedge or a few trees, and your steps are arrested, and you 
inwardly confess how greatly so small a thing adds to the ap- 
pearance of the place, — you feel how appropriate that that 
which is holy ground should be so fenced in and made sepa- 
rate from all other things. It seems to breathe a sort of 
Sabbath sweetness, and whisper its benison over the noise 
and struggle of the city’s busy life. A church should stand 
ina garden. That which is without should be inviting and 
elevating. Or if it cannot be in a garden, its yard should 
show care and culture. It might be laid out and planted, — 
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blossom with flowers and resound with the songs of birds. 
It might look neat and trim and inviting, — a proper portal 
to a house of praise. 

There is another garden which God plants,— the garden 
of the dead; and we have come to feel that better it is that 
it should be a garden, than the bleak, bare spot which our 
fathers before us selected. With the establishment of these 
gardens has gone very much of that old feeling which was 
inseparable from death so long as it was accompanied only 
With gloom. Laurel Hill, Mount Auburn, Greenwood, and 
the cemeteries that now in every village attest the march of 
taste and faith, — have they not done much to remove the 
unreasoning gloom in which a grim theology had shrouded 
over the love of God and the way of the grave? They speak 
louder than sermons. It was of death that the New Eng- 
land graveyard spoke, but these proclaim the resurrection, — 
the body sown, the spirit raised. 

Jesus loved a garden. It was the chosen place of prayer 
and meditation with him. All his language shows how he 
observed and loved nature; and when he was at Jerusalem, 
exposed to the tumult of the city, a friend’s garden upon 
Olivet furnished him the means for that privacy and com- 
munion which seem to have been so essential to the prose- 
cution of his labor. Christians should love gardens for this, 
if for no other reason, and perhaps they should love them 
more because it was in a garden that the dead Christ was 
laid, and in a garden that the living Christ arose, — the 
same place which by an ever-renewed miracle attests the 
resurrection of the seed proclaiming that greatest fact of all, 
the resurrection of the soul. The Christian should love a 
garden, for God first planned and planted one, and in a 
garden have occurred the great events of the world’s history. 
There man fell, — there Christ conquered, — there death was 
overcome, Eden, Gethsemane, the garden upon Calvary! 

The season is opening upon us in its richness and promise ; 
already it is fairly inaugurated. The robin and the blue- 
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bird have heralded and welcomed the spring. The first 
smell of the grass, the first dropping showers, have greeted us. 
The frogs send up their evening chorus, and the dark earth 
begins to throb with the motions of a new life. Nature, 
waking, rouses herself from her long torpor. The earth waits 
for the hand of man, and God stands ready to plant with 
him. Soon all will be beauty and life and gladness, — the 
earth a garden again beneath the smile of God. As we look 
out upon its brightness, as we take in the glory, and are 
in raptures with the change, let us lend a helping hand in 
our own place to beautify what is our own; let us lift up 
thankful hearts, and seek to plant and beautify our lives with 
seeds that shall have verdure and fruitage perennial, so that 
by and by we may be taken to those 
“ Everlasting gardens 
Where angels walk and seraphs are the wardens ; 
Where every flower brought safe through death’s dark portal 
Becomes immortal.” 
J. F. W. W. 
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Bacon's Essays: with Annotations by Ricuarp Wuatety, D. D. 
New York: C. S. Francis & Co. Boston: 53 Devonshire Street. — 
A collection of what has been said of Lord Bacon’s Essays by the 
chief writers and thinkers of the two centuries and a half since his 
time, would be a curiosity in literature. What manifold and copious 
streams that fountain has fed! What wide minds these broad gen- 
eralizations have expanded into a yet larger reach! To what intel- 
lectual powers this vigor of conception and this energy of style have 
lent new force! What habits of profound reflection these thorough 
and penetrating processes have carried to a deeper depth! And who- 
ever comes back to the old, inexhaustible well, after the frothy mix- 
tures and sweetened draughts of modern rhetoricians, will confess how 
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refreshing, how pure, how bracing, is the water that is pressed unde- 
filed from the roots of the hills. Let us take it upon us, emboldened 
by a recent experience to which the appearance of this inviting and 
clearly printed volume has tempted us, to advise all those of our 
readers who know Bacon’s Essays only by an acquaintance of twenty 
years ago, to take them up again. We shall have to revise our 
notions of originality ; for how much of the wisdom of our “ original ” 
contemporaries is here after all! And then, there are hundreds, 
thousands, of the “ great readers” of this generation who never read 
Bacon’s Essays at all! We commend them to the bookstore of 
Francis & Co., and to this dignified octavo. 

What business these sixty brief papers of the Lord Chancellor have 
in an octavo of five hundred and thirty pages, may be a question. 
But it is answered when it is known that on each of the sixty the 
fertile Archbishop of Dublin has brought to bear his copious and 
felicitous powers of illustration, his buoyant intellectual vivacity, and 
his extensive learning, — realizing the old pleasantry of a rivulet of 
text wandering through a meadow of annotation. By both the author 
and the annotator, the student will be made wiser. For though the 
defects and vices in the character of the creator of the Novum Orga- 
non have been made abundantly manifest, — especially since Mr. 
Macaulay’s brilliant assault in the Edinburgh Review, — yet, as the 
reviewer himself admits, with a just discrimination, from the per- 
formances of even so faulty a man the world may still continue to 
derive pleasure and advantage. 


The Testimony of the Rocks. By Huca Minter. Gould and 
Lincoln. — The world of science and the world of faith have mourned 
for Hugh Miller. He was an ornament and strength, — “ beauty 
and bands,”— to both. Within the covers of the book now before 
us, we have his last great work and his eulogy. Memorials of 
his character and sudden death form the introduction of a volume 
which his own hand had prepared for publication. Then follow 
twelve lectures, as ripe and rich in learning as they are noble and 
beautiful in Christian simplicity. They are like twelve gates to the 
city of Eternal Truth. Their pages are leaves of the tree that 
beareth twelve manner of fruits, yielding its fruit every month. The 
philosopher’s sophism is met on philosophical grounds, and the scep- 
tic’s ingenious theory has its logical and final explosion. Man’s ances- 
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tor is not a zodphyte. By the demonstration of a scholar who began 
his life as an apprentice to a stone-mason, very fitly, the “ Testimony 
of the Rocks,” and the testimony of the Word of Life spoken first to 
the “common people,” are shown to “agree in one.” The cunning 
and fallacious speculation of intellectual audacity is demolished by 
the Scotchman’s sledge. The bearing of Geology on “the two 
theologies,” Natural and Revealed, is made clear. The old palxo- 
zoic tablets are lifted into the light, and the handwriting of the 
Creator on their face is read. The personal and living God is seen 
still sitting on his fixed and immovable Throne,— seen by the under- 
standing as well as by the heart. 


Sermons, by Rey. Eruram Peasopy, D. D., with a Memoir. 
Crosby, Nichols, & Co.— If the only intelligible page in this 
volume had been that which records the author’s Dedication of it 
to the three Societies of which he had been a minister, the publi- 
cation of it would be justified. But the distinguishing quality and 
power of that page is also the distinguishing quality and power of all 
the pages: and it is simply this, that every word is weighty with the 
burden of deliberate, clear conviction. We cannot help believing 
more strongly when we stand before such a believer. The very 
aspect of his faith in the things he utters, stripped of every adven- 
titious and artificial accompaniment, begets health and heartiness in 
us. We do not speak of the compass or the articles of his faith, but 
of the character of it. These Sermons are remarkable for their omis- 
sion of irrelevant thoughts and words. They come to the substance of 
each subject, and bear down with legitimate and solemn power on 
the hearer’s or reader’s soul. After a tolerably intimate and most 
precious acquaintance with Dr. Peabody’s habits of religious thinking 
and expression, we confess the energy of his discourses surprises us. 
What he saw, he saw clearly. What he said, he said with emphasis, 
because he both knew and felt that of which he spoke. Better than 
almost any person we have known well, he deserves to be called a 
wise man. How careful and conscientious his judgment! How 
gentle and just his speech! How sound and true the core of his 
heart! How serene and reverent his spirit! The very sight of his 
silent countenance was better preaching than many men’s sermons, — 
a countenance finely but not quite accurately represented in the en- 
graved portrait that accompanies this volume. Let these Sermons go 
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forth widely, to extend and perpetuate the wise and good man’s 
ministry. Let the image and memory of so generous and sincere a 
nature never be associated with sectarian ambition or suspicion. By 
his earnest and imperishable testimony, let him that is dead yet speak ! 


America and Europe. By Apvam G. pr Gurowsxi. New 
York: D, Appleton & Co.— For those that would really under- 
stand other countries than their own, it may be doubted whether 
books of travel will ever supersede the necessity for personal observa- 
tion. There are few minds transparent enough to convey the results 
of even their most impartial inquiries quite uncolored by personal 
prejudice, or, at least, by personal opinions and passions. Such a 
work requires, not only a great deal of candor, but a great deal of 
genius, — not only uncommon moral simplicity, but extraordinary 
depth of insight and comprehensiveness of judgment. It is unrea- 
sonable to suppose it an easier matter to understand a living nation 
than any of the great and difficult subjects of human study, —a 
country than a science, a nation'than a system of philosophy. It is 
altogether absurd to imagine that every well-educated man or woman 
that scampers across these States, is introduced to a score or two of 
civil officials, eats a few pleasant suppers with hospitable gentlemen 
of leisure, and attends half a dozen public celebrations, is fit to gen- 
eralize on the social and political life of America, or even to describe 
its real features. Yet, as all people who would be glad to know their 
neighbors’ characters cannot travel in person, the next best thing 
seems to be to find out what can be picked up from the journals, let- 
ters, and reflections of tourists; and as the truth will be likely to be 
more nearly approached the more we multiply witnesses, one cannot 
regret the growth of this kind of literature. Let all the travellers 
tell their story. Let the tribes of the earth gossip about one another, 
report what they see, correct each other’s mistakes, neutralize each 
other’s nonsense ; and let those that have leisure read, and sift out 
the fair result. Count Gurowski has gained the respect and good- 
will of many intelligent persons in this country, by his interest in our 
institutions, and his general integrity of mind. His republican and 
Protestant sympathies, his painstaking, his study of political causes . 
and effects, his avoidance of personalities, and his liberal culture, all 
contribute to render his work worthy of a good degree of confidence. 
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The Life of Charlotte Bronté. By E. C. GasKexr1. 2 vols. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Sold by Ticknor and Fields. — All 
the interest, the lustre, the sorrow, the splendid promise, and tragic 
triumph of precocious genius, are concentrated in this story of the won- 
derful child of the Haworth Parsonage. Judging by what we hear, 
the reading world may be divided into three parts, — those that have 
read her biography, those that are reading it, and those that are going 
to read it. Of course it needs no editorial help, and, as we are yet 
in the second class, we shall not enlarge. We have gone far enough 
to find some painful lessons of domestic imperfection, some touching 
pictures of childhood spending its joyous forces in the strange, un- 
equal warfare with narrow hearts and frigid nineteenth-century bar- 
barities, and some profound disclosures of the mystery of human 
life. There must be something very wrong where the lot of such a 
woman is so far from what the lot of an aspiring and pure-hearted 
woman ought to be. If Mrs. Gaskell’s subject were not sufficiently 
engaging in itself, the authorship would make it so. 


Sisters of Charity, Catholic and Protestant. And the Communion 
of Labor. By Mrs. Jameson. Ticknor and Fields. — Would that 
the thousands of women in our land, young or (growing) old, rich or 


poor, or having “neither poverty nor riches,” who have little or noth- 
ing to do, and yet really know that they were made to do something 
both for God and man, might read this intelligent and eloquent plea! 
It reaches the vital point of many a troublesome and threatening 
matter in modern society. That it will not lead some eyes to look 
with kinder consideration on the practical side, at least, of the Catho- 
lic Church, is more than we can promise. One of the papers is that 
so thoroughly reviewed in our number for last December. The other 
is an expansion of some of the thoughts presented in that. 


New Biographies of Illustrious Men. Whittemore, Niles, and 
Hall. — An introduction, by “8. C. E.,” gives brief biographies of 
the biographers. The principal papers themselves are culled from 
the eighth edition of the “Encyclopedia Britannica.” They are 
literally crammed with personal information, yet abound hardly less 
in the most brilliant review-writing of the day; so that, in a well- 
printed duodecimo of about four hundred pages, we have eloquent 
sketches of the lives, doings, and productions of seventeen eminent 
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and influential men, principally of Great Britain and of modern times. 
But the list also includes the names of Horace, Homer, and Gassendi. 
Of course, some partial judgments and partisan opinions will find 
their way into such a collection. But the principal writers are of 
such note as-Macaulay, Henry Rogers, Theodore Martin, Hepworth 
Dixon, Blaikie, Forbes, and Richardson. It is best of all to know 
great persons by their own works, or by very complete histories ; but, 
as few readers think they have time to know many in that way, we 
here have the next best. 


The Intermediate Standard Speaker. By Eres Sarcent. Phil- 
adelphia: Charles Desilver. — As the title denotes, the present com- 
pilation is meant to occupy a middle place between the “ Standard 
Speaker” and the “ Primary Standard Speaker.” Sixteen pages of 
careful directions and rules, with cuts, accomplishing all that such 
printed directions can, open the volume. The pieces are chosen, 
with a discrimination that has been widely acknowledged, from the 
whole compass of forensic and dramatic literature, with many rich 
gleanings from other departments. The selections are generally © 
made short, to accommodate them to the memories of young pupils. 
Nearly all the translations are made expressly for this work. The 
variety of dialogues and humorous pieces, which help naturalness in 
declamation, is unusually large. Great as the success of this whole 
series has been, and notwithstanding the competition it has called 
forth, it promises to keep the lead, 


Essay on Language, and Other Papers. By Rowxanp G. Haz- 
arp. Edited by E. P. Peabody. Phillips, Sampson, & Co,— 
There is always a satisfaction in finding that a business-man’s busi- 
ness has not mastered and enslaved him. Mr. Hazard has led a life 
of unusual mercantile care and enterprise. Yet he is one of the 
intellectual men of the nation, as all will confess who have listened 
to his modest conversation, or read his thoughtful writings. In spite 
of engrossing duties, he has sacredly kept a portion of his life, and 
his very deepest love, free for moral and literary studies. There is 
great delicacy of taste and often a subtile discrimination in his com- 
positions, though their style lacks ease, and the matter is of unequal 
interest. The author’s thought inclines most naturally to questions 
of philosophy, though it is by no means confined there. The articles 
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on Political Morality and Popular Education show a shrewd and 
"careful observation, and a high standard of duty. It was to this gen- 
-tleman that Dr. Channing referred, in very complimentary terms, 
though not by name, in a passage of his Lecture on Self-Culture, as 
having produced an original work while visiting his customers, in 
steamboats and on horseback. ; 


The Americans in Japan. By Rosert Tomes. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. — Of the value of Commodore Perry’s Narrative 
of the Japan Expedition nothing need be said. The work before us 
is a judicious abridgment, presenting what is most important to the 
general reader. Of the contents of such a volume, of course no 
account can be given, except by an extended abstract. We have 
found nothing in the book that ought not to be there, and a great 
deal to amuse and instruct. Whatever other motives there may be 
for pressing an international acquaintance, there is. very little in the 
Japanese domestic life or personal character to render it desirable. 
Numerous wood-cuts help to make the descriptions of manners and 
customs vivid. 


English and Scottish Ballads. Selected and edited by Pror. 
Francis JAMES Curtp. Little, Brown, & Co.— These four 
fair volumes form a part of the extended series of “The British 
Poets” now in course of publication in Boston, and already well 
known to the literary world. The standing of the house having the 
enterprise in charge, the intrinsic merits of the collection as a whole, 
and especially the character of the editor, have united to draw un- 
usual confidence and respect to this important and responsible work. 
How much the latter condition has to do with the success of any such 
labor, can only be known by those who have given some attention to 
the moral difficulties involved in it, and to the extremely delicate and 
perplexing questions, both bibliographical and ethical, which continu- 
ally arise. On this point, therefore, we feel it a privilege to be able 
to offer an unqualified assurance, and to add our testimony to that of 
so many others, that a scrupulous conscience and a taste of great 
refinement have directed the choice of these materials and their 
preparation for the press. If any imperfections are found, we feel no 
hesitation in saying they must be referred to the inherent nature of 
the undertaking, not to any negligence or indifference in the compiler 
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and annotator. By the general consent of American journals, not 
unsustained abroad, his large pains and skill have been recognized as 
among the foremost services rendered to the cause of elegant letters 
in this country. They have contributed much towards keeping alive 
and extending an acquaintance with the vigorous and healthful 
sources of our language, and with the graces of its earlier expression. 
Aided by the condensed introductory explanations of the several 
pieces, and by the glossary at the end of each volume, even the less 
instructed reader will soon learn to read and enjoy the ancient orthog- 
raphy ; while the scholar will gladly include, even in a select library, 
in so comely and convenient a form, these “ reliques” of the love and 
courage, the sincerity and loyalty, the imagination, the sorrows, and 
the faith, of a brave and honest ancestry, 


We find fresh occasion to direct the attention of our readers to 
Ticknor & Co.’s blue-and-gold editions, in their recent issue of Lone- 
FELLOW’s Prose Works, in two volumes, including those charming 
American classics, “ Hyperion” and “ Kavanagh,” with the graceful 
sketches of “Outre Mer” and “ Drift-Wood”; also a republication 
of Mrs. Jameson’s Characteristics of Women, which, as everybody 
. knows, besides being an ingenious and original specimen of analyti- 
cal and metaphysical criticism, contains many shrewd general obser- 
vations on society and manners; also the Poetical Works of Gerald 
Massey, acknowledged among the foremost half-dozen of contempo- 
rary English minstrels, whose stirring strains, though of unequal 
merit, plead well for noble sentiments, and reveal the true poetic 
gift. 


Charles Swain’s Poems, a numerous group of popular lyrics, on 
familiar and interesting themes,— some of them, like “The Three 
Callers,” of unquestionable poetic merit, and nearly all exhibiting 
fine traits of head and heart, — have been put forth, in the same 
(blue and gold) style, by Whittemore, Niles, and Hall. 


The Harp and the Oross: a Collection of Religious Poetry. Com- 
piled by Rev. 8. G. Butrincn. American Unitarian Association. — 
In proportion as believers utter themselves in the simple and lofty 
language of devotion, rather than in the sharply defined and repellent 
terms of dogmatic speculation, they will be drawn together, and feel 
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themselves lifted into a common air of faith and charity. The 
American Unitarian Association does well to issue works of the 
character of this now before us, where good sentiments and pure 
aspirations prevail, rather than sectarian appeals, or attempts at a 
positive doctrinal theology. In “the thorny paths of controversy ” 
its strength does not lie, and its usefulness would not appear. When 
Christians begin to sing and pray, the same truths that come ina 
“questionable shape” in prose and preaching often gain a cordial 
welcome to the heart. Not that one’s doctrinal belief does not ex- 
press itself in his lyrics and songs. Methodists and Unitarians would 
not be entirely satisfied with each other’s hymn-books. This very 
compilation seems cold and dull to many sincere Christians, who look 
to the Lord Jesus as “the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of 
the world.” Still, good people are more likely to see eye to eye over 
a psalter or anthem, than over a creed or catechism. We have been 
delighted more than once to see a cautious rationalist taken up on the 
strong tide of a chorus of personal praise to Christ, the Head of the 
Church and “Saviour Divine,” quite borne away in earnest, self- 
forgetful homage,—the whole face, voice, and body joining with 
visible enthusiasm to celebrate the conquest of feeling over opinion, 
—faith over criticism. Mr. Martineau thinks preaching itself 
should be lyrical. At any rate, we believe the mind is nearer its 
source, and has a clearer vision, when it “soars and sings,” than when 
it argues and disputes. 

The particular qualifications that appear in this collection are a 
poetic sense, a pure taste, extensive reading, and a genuine sympathy 
with devotional sentiments. A large proportion of the pieces are by 
modern authors, and most of the writers of meditative verse belonging 
to this century are represented. In criticisms on any such work, 
complaint is more likely to be made of omissions than of what is in- 
cluded. But all should remember the extreme difficulty of choice, 
and of suiting everybody. We ourselves should prefer a more lib- 
eral allowance of such contributions as have to do with the deep 
emotions of a distinct Christian experience, and celebrate the great 
spiritual helps and consolations provided in the redemption, forgive- 
ness, and intercession of Christ, — more, in short, of “the cross” with 
“the harp.” But probably this would not be the case with the greater 
part of those readers for whom the book is designed. To its own 
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purpose it is admirably adapted. We have no occasion even to put 
in the theological caveat which our beloved and esteemed brother, the 
compiler, once made use of in a public notice of this Journal, as if 
some lurking heresy might lie hid under a dubious dactyl, surrep- 
titious stanza, or cunning couplet, — unless indeed such false doctrine 
should have been suppressed in the defective copy sent us, — which 
lacks, we observe, several pages that we are sorry to spare. Except 
for this suspicious feature, we should pronounce the whole “sound in 
the faith.” As it is, it appears to be “ Orthodox as far as it goes.” 


Bertha and her Baptism. §S. K. Whipple & Co.—The whole 
subject of Infant Baptism is here treated in an original way. The 
common difficulties and objections to the practice, as they lie in 
the popular mind, are brought out, and considered, under the simple 
device of a story, of which the scene is laid in familiar places. This 
story is intimately connected with the interesting one known by the 
amended name of “ Agnes and the Little Key.” Both are under- 
stood to be by Rev. Dr. Nehemiah Adams, —a theologian and a gen- 
tleman whose best gifts and fine culture are little understood by those 
who know him only in his sharp controversial writings, and his ill- 
judged arid ineffectual “ South-Side View.” A beautiful spirit of 
tenderness breathes through his devotional compositions, making us 
regret that he ever wrote any others. Incidentally, considerable 
erudition, exegesis, and argument are woven into this simple narrative 
and dialogue. The related subject of church-membership is also 
well considered. This is not the place to discuss the merits of the 
question; but we believe the true Scriptural doctrine of Baptism 
consists in elements pertaining partly to this Congregational view, 
partly to that of the Baptists, and partly to that of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 


Smiles and Frowns. By Sara A. Wentz. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.— This is a novel which will be doubtless read and 
admired by the amiable writer’s friends, but having no special claims 
that we have been able to discover on the public attention. 


Dynevor Terrace: or the Clue of Life. D. Appleton & Co. Sold 
by Ticknor and Fields. — The author of “The Heir of Redclyffe ” 
interested so large a circle by her earlier writings, that whatever she 
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puts forth finds many ready eyes. And the religious character of her 
productions inspires confidence and respect. But if she values a 
literary reputation enough to keep it, she should publish less, guard 
against diffuseness, concentrate her inventive powers, and put a more 
liberal estimate on the imagination of her readers. 


Dramatic Poems. By Barry Cornwatt. Ticknor and Fields. 
— And not only the dramatic, but lyrical and miscellaneous also. 
The latter are the best. Mr. Procter excels in rhymed songs. His 
place among the poets is unquestionable. . Of skilful, melodious ver- 
sification he is a master. He uses the greatest variety of metre ; 
scarcely two pieces have the same. Too many of the subjects are 
erotic, though, after all, there is a good deal besides. The intimation 
of the last piece, “A Farewell to Verse,” is said to be authentic and 
literal. All owners of Ticknor & Co.’s brown series should buy this. 


Hints concerning Church Music, the Liturgy, and Kindred Sub- 
jects. By James M. Hewins. A. Williams & Co. — Having 
noticed this lively and one-sided little treatise when it first appeared, 
we have only to announce the second edition. Being spicy, the book 
keeps. 


Things not Generally Known. By Davin A. WELLS. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. —* Things not generally known, — and therefore 
of things nobody cares to know,” said some one, on reading the above 
title. But it really is not so. The “things” related or described 
here are mostly such that the knowing of them would make any man 
or woman more agreeable, more useful, more accomplished, and all 
of them taken together are probably more than any one man or 
woman does know. Indeed, one does not find such an accumulation, 
except by the long and patient accretions of many men’s gatherings. 
So this collection is based on the English one of Mr. John Timbs, — 
but is greatly enriched by the American editor. If one were to begin 
life with such a plan, and carry it through all his reading, doubtless 
he would produce a surprising result. We venture to say that any 
person, however extensive his information, who takes up this volume, 
and opens it at haphazard, will find his attention fixed, till he is 
obliged to withdraw it. 


The Worlds Own. By Joris Warp Howe. Ticknor and Fields. 
— An opinion of Mrs. Howe’s genius and of her poetry was given in 
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the March number of this Journal. The prominence assigned to 
“The World’s Own,” before the public attention, entitles it to remark, 
which yet we do not feel inclined to make, — simply saying that, for 
many reasons, not the least of which is our regard for the writer, we 
regret that the play was ever conceived. The following critique is 
so fair, and conveys so well our own impression, that we copy it from 
the “Springfield Republican.” 

*‘ Every structure of literary art is to be judged in two aspects : first, as a 
product ; second, as a power. Between the artist and the product there is 
one relation ; between the production and the public, another; and yet, 
over the bridge which a work of art stretches between the producer and the 
public passes a relation between the remote points, which is never to be lost 
sight of, and can never be legitimately ignored. The artist who bestows 
his whole attention upon his work, with reference to its symmetry, ingenu- 
ity, and finish, and fails to recognize the higher relation to the public into 
which his work throws him, fails to touch the highest springs of inspiration, 
and views even the work of his own hands from an inferior stand-point. 

‘The true artist is ever he who comprehends the double relation which 
his calling involves, — who does not stop at the creation of his brains and 
fingers, but gives a thought beyond. Art is not an end: it is a means. 
Goodness is the thing which is absolute. Therefore, the artist should aim 
through art to goodness. Art is the beautiful gate through which to reach 
goodness. Art is not the shrine, but the vestibule of the temple. 

‘* We have read Mrs. Howe’s new play, —‘ The World’s Own,’ — and 
judging it by any high standard, we pronounce it a failure. In the first 
place, it is not symmetrical, simply considered as an artistic production ; 
and when’we go further than this, and consider it as a power, the failure 
becomes still more apparent. The mind wanders through it, attracted here 
and there by marvellous felicities of expression, happy poetical conceits, and 
exhibitions of insight into human motives and passions, but it comes out 
unrefreshed, and turns back to look, without feeling that it has received new 
accessions of power or fresh impulses to a higher life. In pursuing art for 
art’s sake, in failing to look beyond the immediate object of her labor, to the 
end towards which all true art should tend, she has lost those suggestions of 
harmony and fitness from the other side of the bridge which were absolutely 
necessary to her highest success in the direct line of her pursuit. 

‘* We should be unjust to the authoress were we to leave the impression 
that she writes like one in love with vice. Her woman’s heart is right 
enough, but her woman’s head forgot, when picturing these terrible scenes, 
and rearing up this reeking pile of agony and blood, that, while the world 
will accredit her with genius and skill, it will also ask of her and claim of 
her, as one whom Heaven has endowed with a great gift, something which 
shall pass into it and become a portion of its life, —something which shall 
make it better and truer. We deny that crime is the path to virtue. We 
deny that seduction, betrayal, and murder are heavenly lessons. Crime is an 
incident, not the staple of life; and so far as a work of art makes crime its 
staple, so far is it untrue to life. Thus, whether we consider ‘The World’s 
Own’ as a product or a power, we find it equally at fault.”’ 


The Child’s Book of Nature. By Wortuineton Hooker, M. D. 
Harper and Brothers. — All that the title promises, and more, is real- 
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ized. It is capital. The language is simple. The sentences are 
short and graphic. Fairy stories are not more fascinating; and 
yet knowledge that will be valuable for life is conveyed to the child’s 
mind. Well-executed engravings and pleasant anecdotes embellish 
and enliven the pages. There are three parts, treating of Plants, 
Animals, Air, Water, Heat, Light, &c. The whole would be a good 
text-book. 


Illustrated School History of the United States and the Adjacent 
Parts of America. By G. P. Quackensos, A. M. D. Appleton 
& Co. Sold by Ticknor and Fields. — The author, an experienced 
teacher, who has prepared other text-books, appears to have suc- 
ceeded in his aim to be simple, clear, and accurate; nor has he failed 
to be interesting, though the style is not eminently adapted to young 
scholars. There is a succinct account of the character and customs 
of the North American Indians. Not only the general civil progress 
of the nation is traced, but special notice is taken of the advance of 
arts, sciences, public institutions, and education. 


Cats and Dogs, Nature’s Warriors and God’s Workers. By L. 


F. F. M. London: T. Nelson & Sons.— Though the name is a 
little bit affected, the book is worth sending across the water. “Mrs. 
Myrtle” holds familiar conversations with certain children about all 
sorts of animals of the dog and cat kind, telling anecdotes and simpli- 
fying natural history. It actually turns out that the reader is made 
to feel that the instincts of these creatures are divine agents in the 
world, as David himself evidently thought, when he so poetically 
represented the young lions as seeking their meat from God. The 
illustrations are bright and pleasing. 


From the same house we have received two sets of very pleasing 
colored photographic pictures, on cards, representing Scriptural and 
historical scenes connected with Jerusalem, Syria, and Mount Leba- 
non, well adapted to illustrate Biblical studies. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


An Oration by Rev. Alexander Crummell, of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, on “The Duty of a Rising Christian State,” delivered 
on the Day of National Independence, at Monrovia, Liberia, giving 
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useful information respecting the Liberian settlements, and indicating 
an enlightened and liberal mind. — A “Sermon,” of much spiritual 
and literary beauty, commemorative of Mrs. Mary Codman, widow 
of Rev. Dr. Codman, of Dorchester, by Rev. J. H. Means, with an 
appropriate “ Address” by Rev. A. C. Thompson. — Rev. Nathaniel 
Hall’s Fast-Day Discourse on “Individual and National Want,” 
honest as the preaching of Hebrew prophets. — Rev. C. A. Bartol’s 
Anniversary Discourse before the Boston Fraternity of Churches, 
breathing, through felicitous phrases, the pure spirit of Christian 
charity. —“ Dr. Kane and Christian Heroism as seen in Arctic 
Voyaging,” a Discourse delivered by Rev. Nathan H. Chamberlain, 
at Canton, presenting, with fine discrimination and in select and 
scholarly language, the salient points in a noble theme. — A faithful 
“Memoir of Nicholas Tillinghast,” of the Normal School at Bridge- 
water, by Richard Edwards, of Salem. — The twelfth edition of a 
tract full of “Information for Kansas Immigrants,” by Thomas H. 
Webb, Esq. — “The Great Commission,” a Sermon by Rey. Prof. 
Tyler, of Amherst College, so cogent and stirring, that it would seem 
impossible for a company of students to hear it without the arousing 
of many hearts to go and preach Gospel, with profound convictions 
of the dignity and sanctity of that vocation. — “The Young Men’s 
Magazine,” the first number of a journal whose specific object is 
denoted by the title, having a remarkable variety of excellent arti- 
cles, calculated to suit every wholesome taste, under the editorial 
management of Richard C. McCormick, Jr.— An earnest “ Address 
before the New Bedford Port Society,” by Rev. Wheelock Craig. — 
“ Proceedings at Laying the Corner-Stone of the Sailors’ Snug Har- 
bor of Boston.” —“ Report of the Boston City Missionary Society 
for 1856,” giving many interesting recitals. — “Fourteenth Annual 
Report of the New York State Lunatic Asylum at Utica.” — Two 
pungent Fast-Day Sermons, by Rev. Dr. Bacon, of New Haven. — 
Hon. R. C. Winthrop’s eloquent and reverential Address at the open- 
ing of the “ Grand Musical Festival,” in Boston. 





Terms, $3.50 per annum, or $3 in advance. Single Nos., 30 cts, 
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AND 





Sunheventent Sournal. 
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Pror. F. D.. HUNTINGTON, D.D., Eprror. 
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THE 


MONTHLY RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE 


AND 


RndependSent Journal. 


Pror. F. D. HUNTINGTON, D.D., Eprror. 





TERMS. 


Single copies - $8.50 a year, or $3.00, if paid in advance. 
“ “ + 1.76 half-year, in advance. 
Six copies to one 0 adits for 15.00, payment in advance. 


No subscription discontinued until all arrearages are paid. New subscribers can 
commence from the beginning of a volume, — January or July, —and be furnished 
with the back numbers accordingly. 

For sale, complete sets of the work from the commencement, neatly bound, in six- 
teen volumes. Subscribers furnished with the back volumes in exchange for the 
numbers, by paying the cost of binding. 





CONTENTS. 


Page 

Wisues, by Mary G. Chandler . 369 
Tue Lire EssEnriAL, by E. V. 

Smith . + 879 


Catholic and Protestant; New Bi- 
ographies of Illustrious Men; The 
Intermediate Standard Speaker; 


Reommanarzon. A Sermon by 
Rey. S. W. S. Dutton, D.D. . 

Tue Way, by H.W...... 

Couz’s “ VoyacE or Lirr,” by 
Rev. George W. Hosmer . 

THE LEGEND OF THE COLOGNE 
CatuEpRAL, by 8.8. F. . 

GARDENS, by Rev. J. F. W. Ware 

Eprror’s CoLLECTANEA.—Bacon’s 
Essays, with Annotations by 
Richard Whately, D. D.; The 
Testimony of the Rocks; Ser- 
mons by Rey. Ephraim Peabody, 
D.D., with a Memoir; America 
and Europe; The Life of Char- 
lotte Bronté; Sisters of Charity, 





Essay on Language, and Other 
Papers; The Americans in Ja- 
pan; English and Scottish Bal- 
lads; Charles Swain’s Poems; 
The Harp and the Cross; Bertha 
and her Baptism; Smiles and 
Frowns; Dynevor Terrace; Bar- 
ry Cornwall’s Dramatic Poems; 
Hints concerning Church Music; 
Things not Generally Known ; 
The World’s Own; The Child’s 
Book of Nature; Illustrated 
School History of the United 
States; Cats and Dogs, Nature’s 
Warriors and God’s Workers; 
Pamphlets received. . . . , 
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Forty Dollars for Twenty. 


CROSBY, NICHOLS, & CO. 


OFFER THE ANNEXED 
List or Booxs, | GEORGE TURNBULL & CO., 


COMPRISING SOME OF THE ° 

269 Washington Street 

MOST VALUABLE OF THEIR PUBLICATIONS, sto r 
AND AMOUNTING, AT THEIR USUAL PRICES, TO 1, 5, 7 Winter Street, 
FORTY DOLLARS, 


ie BOSTON. 
TWENTY DOLLARS. — 


Many of these being balances of editions, the offer is made 
for a short time, to close the same. 


BRITISH, CONTINENTAL, AND AMERICAN 
Sermons for the People, by Prof. Huntington, $ +4 * 


Memoirs of Mary L. Ware, 12mo, DRY GOODS, 
Beginning and Growth of the Christian oe 130 
Memoir and Sermons of Rev. C. M. Ta. ‘ Wholesale and Retail. 
Words for Workers, by Rev. W. D. Ha * 
Early Religious Education, by Rev. Dr. Eliot, 
Contributions to Literature, by Dr. Gilman, 
Mountford’s Euthanasy, 

Do. Martyria, 

Do. Christianity the Deliverance of the Soul, 
om eg <a 4 ~ J. Pierpont, 
God with Men, by Rev. Dr. Osgood, 7 
Eliot’s Lectures to Young Men, : J. G. ROBERTS & Co., 
Eliot’s — to mee Women, m -62 p 
Communion Thoughts, by Rev. S. G. Bulfinch, . j , } 
Religious Thoughts, by Humboldt, 62 8 ook- 8 Inder 5, 
Christianity, its Essence and Evidence, Burnap, 1.00 
The Fireside, by Muzzey, 75 No. 8 WATER STREET, 
The Young Maiden, by Muzzey, 5) sar 
coones from Christianity, by Rev. E. E. Hale, .63| © eget BOSTON, 

6 ed Objections to Unitarianism, by Burnap, = es J 

igious Consolation, by Dr. Gannett, 

Trettice on Christian Religion, by A. Coquerel, 23 
Sin and Redemption, by Dr. Sheldon, 1.0 WILLIAM C. MERRIAM 
Pictures of Europe, by Rev. C. A. Bartol, 5 7 
Dr. Frothingham’s Poems, DEALER IN 


Elements of Character, 62 
Memoir of Rev. S. Judd, .25 | HOSIERY, UNDER-GARMENTS, GLOVES, SUSPEND- 


The Church, by Rev. S. Judd, ‘ ERS, &C., &C., EXCLUSIVELY FOR 


Thom on Corinthians, . eeaeees 
Livermore’s Commentary on Romans, GENTLEMEN'S WEAR. 


Childe Miotins end Vee? ers, — Also manufactures the finer qualities Shirts, Collars, 
Maurice’s Prophets and Kings of Old Testament, 1.25 &c, from measure, and perfect satisfaction 
Miscellanies of James Martineau, 1,25 warranted. 

Palfrey’s Lectures on Judaism, .00 

Reminiscences of sane and Feeling, .75|Na. 186 Washington, corner Franklin St. 
History of Jesus, by Dr. Furness .00 

Sermons by Rev. Dr. Frothingham, BOSTON. 

Echoes of Infant Voices, 

Sermons on Christian Communion, 


Greenwood’s Miscellaneous Writings, : 
Moral and Spiritual Culture, by R. C. Waterston, r- CHARLES D. ANDREWS ’ 
Man a Soul, by Rev. A. B. Muzzey, 50}  Suecessor to the late Robert Andrews, 


Hypatia, by Charles Kingsley 1.25 
lave, by Emile Souvestre, 5 116 Washington Street, Boston, 


7 
At Home and Abroad, by Margaret Fuller, x 
Sickness and Health of Bleaburn, ‘ .50/ ENGRAVER, PLATE PRINTER, & LITHOGRAPHER, 
The Stars and the Earth, 2 WILL EXECUTE ALL ORDERS IN THE BEST 


Selections from the above list may be made at the follow- MANNER AND ON THE MOST 
ing rates of piscounT from the printed prices. FAVORABLE TERMS. 


On amounts not less than $5, 20 percent; $10, 30 
percent; $20, 40 per cent, , 
ee Carbs — Marriage, Address, and Business — neatly 
» Cash must in all cases accompany the order. engraved and printed. 
CROSBY, NICHOLS, & Co., i> Constantly on hand a good assortment of Plates for 
111 Washington Street, Boston. Book litustrations. 
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FOR THE FAMILY AND THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
A NEW AND VALUABLE WORK 


BY 


DR. WILLIAM A. ALCOTT. 


This eminent hygienic philosopher, author of “THE HOUSE I LIVE IN,” and many other excellent 
works, again, after long silence, appears before the public. He comes and offers us the experience of a 
long life spent in the study of MAN 3 and what nobler study is there, and how little do we know, after 
all, of the wonderful mechanism of our own bodies, and the subtle agencies which are ceaselessly at work 
in the human organism. This new book of Dr. ALCOTT’S is unquestionably one of the most complete 
and valuable Physiological Works ever written; it is designed by the venerable Author both as a book 















for the Family and the School-room, and is worth ten times its cost to any family in the land. 
IT IS ENTITLED, 


THE LAWS OF HEALTH, 


OR SEQUEL TO 
“THE HOUSE I LIVE IN.” 


Its Table of Contents is too copious to publish here; suffice it to say, that it is a book which no famil 
can afford not to possess, and which should be used as a text-book in our Schools and Colleges. Bo' 
Author and Publisher have received numerous and highly flattering recommendations of this excellent 
work from some of the most distinguished men in the country. 


In one handsome 12mo volume. 


Price, $1.00. 





President Hopkins, of Williams College, writes thus to 
the author: — 

Dear Sir, — You have been a public benefactor, a 
pioneer in a great work, and, I have no doubt, have 
prevented untold suffering. A wide circulation of 
‘Tue Laws or HEALTH’ cannot fail to be greatly 
useful. Sincerely yours, Mark Hopkins.” 
From Professor O. Marcy, of the Wesleyan Academ 

af Wilbrehtin’ Maan “ . 
“Dear Doctor,—I have examined with much 
leasure your new work, ‘ Tue LAws or HEALTH.’ 
t supplies a great want of the present time; I know 
of no work of the kind equal to it. Its simple, easy 
style makes it interesting to the general reader, and 
its matter should be studied by the old and taught 
to the young. Yours truly, O. Marcy.” 


Extract from a letter from Dr. Griscom, of New 
York: — 


“T have read your new work, ‘THe LAws oF 
HEALTH,’ and it seems to me that you have covered 
the whole ground. Your style is clear and explicit, 
the language exact, and the method of the book 
correct and consecutive. It is a fitting sequel to the 
‘ House I Live In’; well calculated for family read- 
ing or school instruction. I hope the book will have, 
as it deserves, a thorough recognition by the public, 
and an extensive sale.” 

From Wut Winrow, in the New England Farmer. 

“T firmly believe that if Dr. Alcott’s most excel- 
lent book, THe Laws or HEALTH, were attentively 
studied in all the schools and families of the United 
States, — places for which it is particularly designed, 
—it would increase the physical vigor and prolong 
the lives of the next generation to an extent that 
would almost offset the woes of sickness and early 
death brought on the present generation by a resort 
to patent medicines and apothecaries’ stuff.” 





From Dr. J. V. C. Smith, Boston. 


“This modest work was designed es cially for 
families and schools; but it teaches in the plainest 
language what is required also in all public institu- 
tions, as well as at home, to preserve the body and 
develop the mind. In colleges, especially, it would 
be useful in the hands of the students, because it 
abounds with wise 2 pemen oe of laws, the obsery- 
ance of which medical men agree in assuring us is 
necessary for securing our physical, mo and 
intellectual well-being. - 

There are ten chapters, subdivided into sections. 
Growth and renovation; muscular motion; rest 
and sleep; digestion and nutrition; circulation of 
the blood; breathing and ventilation; the laws of 
the skin and cleanliness; temperance and clothing; 
the brain and nerves; and, lastly, the senses. These 
present an immense array of subjects, which are 
carefully examined by all the light which anatomy 
and physiology provides, combined with the opinions 
and advice of the best professional authority, with a 
view to furnish a reliable guide to health. 

“If read by those for whom it was expressly pre- 
pared, — those who know literally nethring about 
their own organization and the derangements to 
which the complicated machinery of their body is 
exposed, —the author will have the thanks and 
benedictions of all who are influenced by his ex- 
cellent directions for obeying the laws of health at 
home, to preserve the body and develop the mind.” 


From Rev. Dr. Church, of New York. 

“A clearly written work, abounding in striking il- 
lustrations, derived from extensive reading and con- 
verse with mankind, making it as entertaining as 
instructive, and we doubt not that the use of it in 
private reading and public education would con- 
duce — to individual comfort and the general 
virtue and happiness of mankind.” 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN P. JEWETT & 


COMPANY, Boston; 








HENRY P. B. JEWETT, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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DAVIS, WRIGHT, & CO,, 


SUCCESSORS TO 





Importers and Dealers in 


CARPETINGS, 


Of every Variety of Fabric and Quality, 


HALL OVER MAINE RAILROAD DEPOT, 


HAYMARKET SQUARE, BOSTON. 


George F. Davis, SamvEt T. Wricut, Witiiam H. Smiru. 














SAMUEL T. CROSBY, 


IMPORTER OF 









TI 


D SILVER WARE; 
Silver Tea-Sets, Forks, Spoons, &c. 
Fine Watches, Clocks, and Plated Wares; 


Also, COMMUNION SERVICE, 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 
69 Washington Street, 


(Three doors from Court Street,) 


BOSTON 


Ny 
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Che Independent; 


A WEEKLY RELIGIOUS AND 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


Circulation nearly 
30,000!!! 
BEING LARGER THAN THAT OF 


ANY SIMILAR JOURNAL IN THE WORLD, 


And is increasing rapidly. 


It is edited by eminent Clergymen, assisted by 
the following distinguished 


REGULAR CONTRIBUTORS. 


Rev. George B. Cheever, D.D., 
Rev. He Ward Beecher, 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Mr. Charles L. Brace, 


And numerous others. Correspondents from all 
sections of the Union, from England, France, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy, and the Holy Land, con- 
tribute to enrich the columns of THIS JOURNAL. 
No expense is spared to secure every variety of 
talent in the several departments of this paper. A 
full summary of Religious and General Intelligence 
is given. Also, weekly, an article on the Money 
Market and Commercial News. A full and com- 
lete Review of the Flour and Produce Market, and 
erchandise generally, together with that of the 
Cattle Market, is written weekly by an experienced 
man, expressly for this paper. Our prices current 
are also corrected up to the day of publication, and 
may be confidently relied upon for correctness. 
TERMS: 
By Mail, $2.00 a year in advance.— Single copies 6} 


cents. —Specimen Numbers sent gratis. — Advertisements, 
twenty cents per line each insertion. 


JOSEPH H. LADD, Publisher. 
Office, 22 Beekman Street, New York. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER. 


INCORPORATED IN 1844. 
Capital and Accumulation, $250,000. 








Hon. ISAAC DAVIS, President. 

Hon. EMORY WASHBURN, Vice-President. 
C. HARRIS, Esq., Secretary. 

WM. DICKINSON, Esq., Treasurer. 





‘ie very succesful Company, having accumu- 

lated a large surplus cash-capital, are issuing 
Policies at reduced rates of Premium. Clergymen, 
students, and all others desirous of effecting insur- 
ance on their lives, are invited to examine the sys- 
tem adopted by this Company, before procuring 
policies in others, which may be valueless when 
such policies become claims. Policies issued, with 
permits to reside in Kansas, California, and Foreign 
Countries, — including several of the missionary 
stations, — in healthy localities. Pamphlets con- 
taining all necessary information, Table of Rates, 
last Annual Report, &c., may be obtained on appli- 
cation, by mail or otherwise, to the Agents of the 
Company in most of the principal towns in New 
England; to the Secretary at Worcester; or at the 
Boston Office, No. 29 State Street. 


JAMES D. KENT, Agent. 


PROSPECTUS 
Historical Magazine ; 


AND NOTES AND QUERIES CONCERNING THE 


Antiquities, History, and Biography of America. 





fe undersigned, on announcing his intention to 
publish a Monthly Magazine to be devoted to 
Historical Subjects, begs leave to submit the plan 
of the proposed work, and a synopsis of the reasons 
which have led him to undertake it. 

There being, at present, State Historical Societies 
in more than one half of the United States, and 
many county, town, and family societies instituted, 
to investigate and perpetuate our history, it is evi- 
dent that the proceedings at the meetings of these 
societies, and the essays and discussions delivered 
before them, will be of interest to all students of his- 
tory now, and form a valuable source of information 
to all future inquirers. It is the object of the pro- 
posed Magazine to publish official reports of such 
meetings, and thus preserve for posterity the infor- 
mation now buried, as soon as it has once reached 
the light, in the columns of a daily newspaper. So 
strongly has the necessity of such a preservation 
been forced upon the consideration of our societies, 
that one attempt, at least, has been made to print 
the transactions of one of the most distinguished 
of them, as a distinct serial. The principal Histori- 
cal Societies have already decided to farnish au- 
thentic reports of their meetings for the Magazine. 

Another department of this projected work will 
contain reviews of various historical works, which 
will not only serve to show the opinions of compe- 
tent judges, but will bring various valuable works 
published either abroad or in our inland cities and 
towns, to the notice of students throughout the coun- 
try, and awaken the kindly recollection of those for- 
merly resident in the particular portion of the coun- 
try to which the work may especially refer. 

Lastly, a section of Notes and Queries will be 
given, on the plan of the English periodical of that 
name, which, as comprising many subjects not 
strictly historical, such as bibliography, and local 
customs, will interest the general reader. 

The co-operation of all gentlemen engaged in 
literary and historical pursuits, —in every part of 
our country, — is earnestly requested. It is intended 
that the work shall be the organ of no party, section, 
or clique; but be devoted to the encouragement of 
historical inquiry in every portion of the United 
States. Contributions to its columns are solicited. 
As a general thing communications should be brief, 
as the limits of the work will not allow full and 
elaborate discussions of any question. 

The ew has received the approbation of distin- 
guished authors and historical students in different 

arts of the country; among whom are Hon. Ed- 
ward Everett, W. H. Prescott, Esq., Jared Sparks, 
LL.D., Hon. Thomas H. Benton, W. Gilmore Simms, 
Esq., Evert A. Duyckinck, Esq.,J. D. B. De Bow, 
and Benson J. Lossing, Esq. 
he work will be printed in small quarto form, 
and will be published in monthly numbers of thirty- 
two pages each, of the size of the London Notes 
and Queries, at two dollars per annum. The first 
number will probably be issued in January, 1857. 
Gentlemen who are willing to encourage the enter- 
prive by becoming subscribers, will confer a favor 
y forwarding their names to the publisher as early 
as possible. 
Address, C. BENJ. RICHARDSON, 


119 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., 





Publisher of the N. E. Historical and Genealogical Register. 
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importers & Manufacturers. 


8. H. GREGORY & CO. 


Have constantly on hand a Choice Assortment of 
PRawCR 
PAPBROEANGINGS, 
Imported by them, and Manufactured to their Order. 
ALSO 
AMERICAN PAPER-HANGINGS, 
In Great Variety, 

OF THEIR OWN MANUFACTURE. 
All of which they offer at 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, 
On the most Reasonable Terms, 
aT 
Nos. 23 & 25 Court Street, 

(A few doors from Washington Street,) 


8S. H. Grecory. 
C. W. Rosinson. , Boston. 


N.B. Papers furnished for Churches at very 
low prices. 


A. 8. JORDAN, 


Comb Manufacturer, 
TOILET AND PERFUMERY STORE, 


No. 191 Washington Street, 
(Six doors north of Bromfield Street,) 


SIGN OF THE ORIGINAL GOLDEN ComB. 











MANUFACTURER’S AGENT FOR 
PROFESSOR WOOD’S HAIR RESTORATIVE; 
W. A. BATCHELDER’S HAIR-DYE; 
CLIREHUGH’S TRICOPHEROUS, 

FOR CLEANSING AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 
MAGIC POLISH, 


A most beautiful Restorer of Varnished Articles, and un- 
surpassed for Cleansing Oil Paintings. 





NEW PATENT 
Fly and Mosquito Elastic Window and 
Door Curtain, 


Of au entirely New. and Novel Character. 


The subscriber takes great pleasure in asking public at- 
tention to his Patent Exastic Currin, as a protection 
against Flies and Mosquitoes during the warm season of 
the year. It can, in less than a minute, be so adjusted as 
to cover the whole window, allowing the upper sash to fall, 
and the lower raised ; thus securing a proper and health- 
ful ventilation of the apartment without obstructing air or 
light, and effectually shutting out all insects. The advan- 
tages the Patentee claims for this Curtain above all others 
is its cheapness and simplicity, as there are no wooden 
frames or metal springs connected with it. All of the ad- 
vantages can only be seen by personal inspection. Sam- 


ples can be seen at 
A. S. JORDAN’S, 
191 Wasutneton Srrzer, cor. Norfolk Avenue. 





THE BOSTON DAILY TRAVELLER, 


AND 


DAILY EVENING TRAVELLER. 





MORNING AND EVENING EDITIONS. 





The present proprietors of the Boston TRAVEL- 
LER, having, by liberal expenditures, and systematic 
division of , Ay sendiebl thats facilities for obtain- 
ing the news unsurpassed by any paper in Boston, or 
New England, are now prepared to furnish the public 
with an Independent Daily te ary which 
challenges comparison. The Editorial and Reper- 
torial Force is larger than that of any paper in New 
England. The ablest contributors are engaged at a 
very heavy expense. It contains also the Fullest 
News, the most reliable details, verbatim reports, 
and the latest intelligence of every kind, from all 
parts of the world. 

The TRAVELLER has always been noted for un- 
questionable accuracy, truthfulness, and impartiality 
in its reports. Its success for many years, and es- 
pay at the last Election, in publishing Election 

eturns many hours in advance of any and every 
contemporary, has added to its reputation for enter- 
prise, and given it a position for 
Ear.y News, Futt Detaits, aND TRUTHFUL 

REPORTS, SUPERIOR TO THAT OF 
any Paper 1N Boston, 
or New ENGLAND. 


The Datty TRAVELLER contains the best Com- 
mercial, Marine, Scientific, and Literary Articles, 
with extended and able reviews of all New Publica- 
tions, (including the first-class Periodical Literature 
of England and America,) full Literary and Person- 
al Intelligence, Choice Selections, making it a 


Complete Literary Record. 


The great Telegraphic Lines, North, South, East, 
and West, have their terminus in Boston in the 
Traveller Counting-Room, giving the Traveller fa- 
cilities for obtaining news not enjoyed by any other 
paper. The Traveller is printed upon one of Hoe 
& Co.’s celebrated Lightning Presses, driven by a 
new and powerful steam-engine, — the best of talent 
is engaged to contribute to its columns, and the pub- 
lishers are determined to withhold no efforts, which 
pecuniary and industrial means can supply, not only 
to deserve the high estimation which their past la- 
bors have achieved, but to merit a better apprecia- 
tion, and a still wider patronage, such as shall leave 
the Traveller without a rival among its contempo- 
raries. 

The Terms of the Daily Traveller are Two Cents per 
copy, or Six Dollars per year, in advance. 

(1G Subscribers can have the Morning or Evening Edi- 
tion of the Traveller left at their residences by the week, on 
application to the Periodical Dealers and Newsmen. 


The Boston Traveller, 


Published TUESDAYS and FRIDAYS, contain- 
ing all the News, Reports of Lectures, Commercial 
Matters, and Ship News of the Daily Traveller, is 
one of the most desirable papers in the country, at 
the low price of Three Dollars per Annum. 


American Traveller. (WEExLY.) 
Single copy, . . . $2.00] Tencopies, . . . $10.00 
Twocopies, . . . 938.00} with one copy to the per- 
Five copies, . .. 6.00 son getting up the Club. 

Twenty-five copies, . . . $20.00 


WORTHINGTON, FLANDERS, AND GUILD, 


Proprietors, 
Traveller Buildings, State Street, Boston. 
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MARTIN L. BRADFORD & CO., 
142 Washington Street, Boston. 


IMPORTERS OF 


TABLE CUTLERY, 


POOKBDT KNIVBS, 
SCISSORS AND SHEARS, 
RAZORS, 

AND ALL KINDS OF 
GUILBRT. 
SKATES, LADIES’ SKATES, 
FAMILY HARDWARE, 


AND 
FISHING TACKLE. 


ROCHUS HEINISCH’S 
AND 
HERMAN WENDT’S 


Patent Tailors’ Shears, 
AND 
BARBERS, PAPER HANGERS, BANKERS, 
and LADIES’ SCISSORS, 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 
THEODORE H. BELL, 


Would respectfully inform his friends and the public, that 
he has removed to the New and Spacious Store 
recently erected, one door north from 
his former place of business, 


Directly opposite the Old South Church. 


He takes great pleasure in calling attention to the new 
legant Stock of 





and eé 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 


Of every description, suited for Ladies, Gentlemen, Boys, 
Misses, and Children’s wear, of his own manu- 
facture, and from the best Manufactur- 
ers of this State and New York. 


FRENCH BOOTS AND SHOES. 


By every Steamer he is receiving a full supply of Ladies 
and Gentlemen’s Boots and Shoes, of superior quality and 
latest styles, from all the best PARISIAN MANUFAC- 
TURERS, to which he would call particular attention. 


Boots and Shoes made to order. 
ONE PRICE. 
No. 153 Washington Street, Boston, 
Opposite the Old South Church. 


Dadies’ Fur Store. 
BENT & BUSSE, 


Corner of Court and Washington Streets, 
BOSTON. 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Wholsale and Retail 
Dealers in 


Foreign and American Furs! 
OF EVERY GRADE AND QUALITY. 
Ladies’ Entrance, No. 7 Court Street. 








BOSTON DAILY COURIER, 


[Established March 1, 1824]. 
Publisher by 
JOHN CLARK & CO. 


No. 10 Congress Street, Boston, Mass, 


TERMS. — Eight Dollars a Year, payable semi- 
annually in advance. 


The COURIER is one of the first commercial 
rs in Boston, and every care is taken to render 
it deserving of public confidence. A large number 
of assistant editors and reporters are engaged to make 
the paper valuable and interesting in every par- 
ticular. The Prices Current and Ship News de- 
partments are under the charge of experienced men, 
who stand at the head of the profession in New 
England. 





The Semi-Weekly Courier 
Is owe for the country on MONDAY and 
THURSDAY, at Four Dollars, if paid in advance. 


OG Advertisements appear in both papers. 





WEEKLY COURIER. 


The Publishers of the Courier have decided to re- 
duce the price of the WEEKLY CouRIER to the 
following rates: — 

To clubs of five or more, to one address, at 

One Dollar per Year each, 
and to single subscribers at 
One Dollar and a Half, 
Payable invariably IN ADVANCE, and if not to old 
subscribers, will be discontinued at the end of the 
year, unless previously renewed by advance pay- 
ment. 

(> To those who form a Club of Ten, all to one 

address, one copy will be sent gratis. 





Che New England 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


Office, 14 State Street, Boston, 


NSURES LIVES on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE. Net 
accumulation, exceeding $ 920,000, and increasing, 
for the benefit of Members, present and future. The whole 
safely and advantageously invested. The business con- 
ducted exclusively for the benefit of the persons insured. 
The greatest risk taken ona life, $10,000. Surplus distrib- 
uted among the members every fifth year, from Dec. 1, 
1848; settled by cash, or by addition to policy. The dis- 
tribution of D ber, 1853, ted to thirty per cent 
of the premium paid in the last five years. Premiums 
may be paid quarterly or semiannually, when desired, 
and amounts not too small. 

Forms of Application, and Pamphlets of the Company, 
and its Reports, to be had of its Agents, or at the Office of 
the Company, or forwarded by mail, if written for, 
post-paid. 





DIRECTORS. 

Wiarp Puiturrs, President; MarsHatt P. Witper, 
Cuartes P. Curtis, Tuomas A. Dexter, A. W. 
Tuaxtenr, Jn., Georce H. Forcer, Wituam B. 
Reynotps, Cuartes Husparp, Sewewu Tarran, 


JOHN HOMANS, Consulting Physician. 
BENJAMIN F. STEVENS, Secretary. 
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WHBELAS & Wrhsons 


IMPROVED PREMIUM 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


These Improved Machines are rapidly coming into 
general favor, and are acknowledged to be the ONLY 
machines adapted to 


FAMILY USE. 


The most convincing and logical argument in favor 
of these Unrivalled Family Sewing Machines is the 
marked and unqualified preference accorded them 
by hundreds of the most intelligent and influential 
families in Boston. 

At the late Fair of the Massachusetts Mechanics’ 
Charitable Association they received 


THE HIGHEST AND ONLY MEDAL 


awarded to Family Sewing Machines. Their intro- 
duction is no longer an experiment, 


It is a: SUCCESS, 


and a success which every purchaser acknowledges 
with satisfaction. They are becoming more and 
more extensively appreciated by persons of good 
taste and judgment, and will be used by all who 
prefer 

An Instrument that will perform 

the greatest quantity of Labor 
in the most Certain, Noise- 
less, Durable, and Fault- 
less manner. 


Late improvements in these Machines have added 
much to their usefulness, rendering them 


Peculiarly Suitable for Family Ase. 


The numerous advantages possessed by these 
Machines can be best understood by an examina- 
tion, where they are exhibited and for sale, at 


228 Washington St., corner of Summer, 


BOSTON. 
J. E. ROOT, Agent. 





GAS-FIXTURES AND LAMPS. 


S. A. STETSON & CO., 
350 WASHINGTON STREET, 
HAYWARD BLOCK, 
BOSTON, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Chandeliers, Pendants, Brackets, 


AND ALL ARTICLES IN THE GAS LINE. 


ES 


GAS-PIPE 


Put into Dwellings, or Public Buildings, in Town or 
Country, in the best manner. 


Particular attention to Alterations and Repairs. 
ALL WORK WARRANTED. 


SOLAR AND HAND LAMPS 
For Oil or Fiuid 3 
CANDELABRAS, GIRANDOLES, 


And every article usually found in a Lamp WAREHOUSE, 
for sale on the most satisfactory terms. 


S. A. Stetson. Ws. Stetson, Jr. 








JAMES A. BEAN, 
(Successor to Woodward and Beal,) 
DEALER IN 


FASHIONABLE FURNITURE, 
Looking-Glasses, Beds, and Mattresses, 


OF ALL KINDS, 


464 and 466 Washington Street, 
Liberty-Tree Block, opposite Boylston Market, 


BOSTON. 
W. & A. BACON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


DEALERS IN DRY GOODS, 


SBWoollens, Cottons, Prints, Ke., 
BACON’S BLOCK, 
WASHINGTON STREET, 


ROXBURY. 
Avaustus Bacon. 





Wiu1am Bacon, Jr. 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


Monthly Beligions Magazine 


AND 
INDEPENDENT JOURNAL, 


EDITED BY PROF. F. D. HUNTINGTON, D.D. 


Tue Editor’s endeavor is to make this publica- 
tion enforce the duties, illustrate the truths, and 
strengthen the principles, of a practical, renewing, 
and cheerful faith. His highest ambition respecting 
it is that it should furnish interesting and improving 
reading for families, and by a devout spirit, a sym- 
pathy with all the truly humane movements of the 
times, and a good measure of literary care, at once 
quicken the zeal and encourage the trust of those 
who are seeking to attain “the life that is hid with 
Christ in God.” 


It seems needless to say that the “ Religious Mag- 
azine and Independent Journal” sustains no repre- 
sentative relation to any sect or party; that it is held 
by no obligations to any special body of men; that 
it aims to recognize cordially the Christian truths 
held by different branches of the Church; and that 
it would gladly serve the hopes and efforts which 
look toward a more perfect unity of faith and feel- 
ing among believers in Jesus Christ as the eternal 
Lord and Saviour of men, —the living Shepherd 
of a living fold. 


Arrangements have been made for the present 
year, which seem to promise a good supply of fresh 
articles, — partly from old friends, and partly from 
writers whose interest has been more recently en- 
listed, and whose scholarship and taste are respected 
beyond the seat of learning with which their literary 
reputation is especially associated. It is hoped that 
these pages, by vigorous and vital contributions, 
will thus deserve the respect of thinking people, and 
minister more efficiently to a pure moral culture 
and a deep religious life. 


TERMS. 

The Magazine will be published on the first of every 
month,—each number to contain 72 pages royal octavo ; 
making two volumes a year, of 482 pages each. 

Single copies, $ 3.50 a year ; or $3.00 if paid in advance. 

© “4 1.76 half-year, in advance. 
Six copies to one address for $15.00, payment in advance, 


[. €. BOWLES, Publisher, 


119 WasHineTon STREET, 
Boston. 





PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


Child's Friend and Family Magazine. 


ANNE W. ABBOT, Editor. 


Tuts Periodical was commenced in October, 1843, 
under the editorship of Mrs. E. L. Follen. Twenty- 
seven volumes have been issued. The January 
number of this year begins the twenty-eighth vol- 
ume and fourteenth year, with a new editor, a 
lady well known as the author of several valuable 
Juvenile Books, and as an interesting and instruc- 
tive writer for young persons. 


The work is intended to supply families with 
religious, moral, and instructive reading. It is 
adapted to young people of sixteen or seventeen, 
as well as to children; and each number will em- 
brace articles suited to the various members of 
the home-circle. It will include some religious 
teaching, but not of a doctrinal or sectarian char- 
acter; biographies or short sketches of the good and 
wise; the customs of different nations; the habits 
of animals, or anecdotes of their sagacity, &c. The 
stories will be such as shall illustrate the evil conse- 
quences of sin, or of bad habits, and the best means 
of overcoming them, or such as shall display an 
example for imitation. We shall procure the best 
contributors in our power, and shall endeavor to 
make it an aid to parents in the training of their 
children, and an aid to the many children who find 
it hard to do what is right. Our sympathies follow 
the young through each step in their onward course; 
and our object will be accomplished if we help to 
give them higher views of duty, or strengthen in 
any degree the germ of goodness in their souls. 


This Magazine is published monthly. Each num- 
ber contains forty-eight pages, 12mo, embellished 
with a fine engraving or frontispiece ; making two 
volumes a year of about 300 pages each. 


TERMS: 
$2.00 per annum. 
Three copies, $5.00. Ten copies, $15.00. 
Payment in advance. 


Complete sets of the work from the commence- 
ment, neatly bound in cloth, for sale at the sub- 
scription price. Subscribers furnished with the 
back volumes, in exchange for the numbers, by 
paying the cost of binding. 


L. C. BOWLES, Publisher, 


119 Washington Street, 
Boston. 
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GOULD & LINCOLN’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


59 Washington Street, Boston, June 1, 1857. 


Bayne’s New Work. 


ESSAYS IN BIOGRAPHY AND CRITI- 
CISM. By Perer Bayne, M.A., Author of 
“The Christian Life, Social and Individual.” 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

Contents. — Thomas de Quincey and his Works; 
Tenn and his Teachers; . Barrett Brown- 
ing; [eg of Recent British Art; John Ruskin; 

iller; The Modern Novel (Dickens, Bul- 

Thackeray); Ellis, Acton, and Currer Bell. 


These articles have been carefully elaborated with 
a view to present publication, and ope the au- 
thor’s maturest thoughts in his most finished style. 
Those who have Mr. Bayne’s brilliant chapters 
on Howard, Budgett, John Foster, Chalmers, &c., in 
his “ Christian Life,’’ need not be informed that in 
this particular department of literature he has never 
been excelled, and has rarely been equalled. The 
fact of his appointment to succeed the late Hugh 
Miller, as Editor of the pe “ Witness,” indi- 
cates the high estimate in which he is held by the 
literary and religious community of his own country. 


THE GHRISTIAN LIFE, SOCIAL AND INDIVIDUAL. 
By Perer Barnze, M.A. 12mo. Cloth, 
$ 1.25. 


“Tt is full‘of noble thought and brilliant illustra- 
tions. The sketches of Howard and Wilberforce and 
Samuel Budgett are among the most charming 
cimens of condensed biography I have ever met with. 
Mr. Bayne has reversed the associations of his name, 
and furnished an antidote to much of the false Pagit 
beoghy of our times.” — Hon. R. C. Winthrop, LL.D. 

“] have read this book with great satisfaction. It 
is certainly 4 Pager = mee ne pes — in 

ment, rich in thought, clear and often elegant in 
ano, abounding in saining illustrations, and, withal, 
Seely evangelical in sentiment. Phe ‘work is 
admirably adapted, in my opinion, to rebuke the 
,saew scepticism of the day.’ — Joel Hawes, D.D., 
lartford, a. 


“T have been intensely interested in reading Mr. 
Bayne’s “ Christian Life,” and predict for the work 
a wide and permanent circulation. It is refreshing 
to find a man grappling with the Pantheism of the 
day, who comprehends the position of his antagonists, 
and has the candor to give them credit where they 
deserve it, while he also the ability to con- 
oo. pope alates vo T. x, Clark, D.D. 

e of the bi ies condense in compara- 
tivel ow the thinking of ordinary volumes.” 


“To young men, especially, would we recommend 
this volume, with its thoughtful reasonings and its 
brilliant biographies.”” — J. Hamilton, D.D., London. 

“*T know of no work of the day better, and of al- 
most none so well, adapted to obviate the influences 
now rife in society and literature, that tend to virtual 
infidelity. The book is a specimen of strong reason- 
ing without much show of argument, and of effective 
a without the formality of exhortation or re- 
buke;— in fine, an exhibition of the truth, divinity, 
= pene of Christianity, in form and manner 
closely analogous to the ways in which writers of 


the Pantheistic school, without directly attacking, | wri 


have attempted to despoil and undermine Chris- 
tianity.” — Andrew P. Peabody, D.D. 


Hugh Miller’s New Work. 





THE TESTIMONY OF THE ROCKS; 

oR 

THE BEARINGS OF GEOLOGY ON THE TWO 

THEOLOGIES, NATURAL AND REVEALED. 
By HUGH MILLER. 

With One Hundred and Fifty-two Illustrations. To 
which is prefixed Memorials of the Author, em- 
bracing an authentic and minute account of his 
Death, with other matters. 12mo Cloth, pp. 530. 
$1.25. April 10th. 

Tus work was completed by the author only the 
day before his death. He had been long and labori- 
ously engaged in its preparation, and without doubt 
it will prove to be his test and most popular, 
as well as his last work. As the title imports, it is 
devoted to a discussion of those great questions 
which are involved in the relations of Geology to 
Theology. The originality of the author’s views 
and the force of his arguments, are only equalle 
by the rare beauty of his style. 

The work is to be issued simultaneously in Scot- 
land and this country. Its publication in Edinburgh 
(and of course here) has been postponed three times 
on account of the unexpectedly large orders for it 
in advance. By last advices, nearly eight thousand 
copies had been ordered of the Edinburgh publish- 
ers, while the advance orders for the American edi- 
tion already exceed what we have ever had for any 
former publication. 


New EpDIrIons OF THE FOLLOWING WorKs BY 
THE SAME AUTHOR ARE NOW READY. 


MY SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS; 


Or, THE STORY OF MY EDUCATION. With 
a Portrait of the Author, from an original Tal- 
botype. 12mo. Cloth. pp. 551. $1.25. 


THE OLD RED SANDSTONE; 


Or, NEW WALKS IN AN OLD FIELD. Ilus- 
trated with Plates and Geological Sections. 12mo. 
Cloth. pp. 283. $1.00. 


THE FOOTPRINTS OF THE CREATOR; 


Or, THE ASTEROLEPIS OF STROMNESS. 
With numerous Illustrations, and a Memoir of the 
Author, by Prof. Louis Agassiz. 12mo. Cloth. 
pp- 855. 5 1.00. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS 


OF ENGLAND AND ITS PEOPLE. With a 
PorTRAiT, engraved from Bonnar’s Painting. 
12mo. Cloth. pp. 430. $1.00. 





LIFE OF JAMES MONTGOMERY. By 
Mrs. Exten C. Kyreut, Authoress of “ Lady 
Huntington and her Friends,” &c. With a 
new Portrait and an elegant Vignette on Steel. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


Mrs. Knight is widely known by her “ Lady Hun- 
tington,” and “ Life of Hannah More,” as one who 
has Samay rare and peculiar skill in biographical 

ting. For six months after the publication of 
the first work, the demand for it was greater than 





the supply. 
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PHILLIPS; SAMPSON, AND COMPANY 
~ RESPECTFULLY ASK ATTENTION TO 


~ SOME.OF THEIR REGENT PUBLICATIONS. 





THE MOST SUCESSFUL AND THE: BEST. 
NOW COMPLETE AND FOR’ SALE. 
SARGENT’S 


Standard Series of Rewders,| 


FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 





THE. Sraxparp Firtu, or First Crass READER, 

Tue StanpDARrp Foprrn. READER. 

Tue Stanparp Turrp READER. 

THe SraNpARD Srconp READER. IIlustrated 
with Cuts, 

Tae STANDARD First READER. Illustrated with 
Cuts. 

“Wie Brawparv Proven. Llustrated with Cuts. 

Srx CuArts ror Primary Scuoots. 

SARGENT’s SMALLER SPELLER. 16mo, pp. 60. 


BY EPES SARGENT, 
Author of ‘The Standard Speaker,” é. 


The following are nearly ready. 
SARGENT’s SMALLER Primer. 16mo, pp. 36. 
With Cuts. 


SARGENT’s STANDARD ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR. 





Tuts series of reading books, which has in so 
short a time attained so ap a celebrity and suc- 
cess, was only oe t.to its completion early in the 
= year. It is believed that no series of school- 

had so | ary a circulation, or 
was ever received with so much favor by our intel- 
ligent Teachers and Committees. Upwards of 


Two Hundred and Ten Thousand Copies 


have been sold at the very outset, and before it has 
fairly made known to the country. 
,_ The publishers invite the most strict examination 
into “ merits isd works, and are willing to 
abide the comparison,of them with series of 
— -books whatever, past or Bsa ad 
full information, and specimen numbers for ex- 
—* furnished upon application to the pub- 


Ay and land; in search of a NORTHWEST 


ARCTIC ADVENTURE. 
Contafning’# condensed account of the expeditions 


‘PASSAGE, from ‘the earliest down to recent ex- 
plorations of DR. KANE. _ 
With maps and illustrations. Edited by 
EPES SARGENT, 
In one volume, $1.25. 


nat 


TUCKERMAN’S ESSAYS, 
Biographical and Critical. 


A work of permanent interest, received every- 
where with unusual favor. It will take its place 
among the books of standard character wherever 
good taste and good judgment prevail. The Essays 
are about thirty in number, and include notices of 
the most eminent men of modern times. 


In one volume. 8vo. $1.75. 


NEIGHBOR JACK WOOD. 
BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


A novel second to but few, if any, ever written in 
America; full of the spirit of rural life, faithful in 
manners and dialect, and with a carefully construct- 


ed_ plot. 
In one volume. 12mo. $1.25. 


RELIGIOUS TRUTH, 


ILLUSTRATED FROM SCIENCE. 
BY EDWARD HITCHCOCK; D.D., LL. D. 
Late President of Amherst College. 
In one volume. 12mo. $1.25. 


Gmerson's English Traits, 
The most popular work of this distinguished author. 
one volume. I6mo. $1.00. 


DRED. 


A Tale of the Great Dismal Swamp. 
BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


The demand for this novel continues, and Jit is 
likely to take a prominent place in the domain of 
fiction. In the power and pathos of individual 
scenes it has rarely been surpassed. 





2 volumes. $1.75. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, & CO., 


No. 13 Winter Street, Boston. 


























